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Children of the Earth 


By IRVING BROWN 


T was the largest hall on New York’s East 

- Side that the Gypsies had rented for the 

wedding. On a stage some twenty musicians 

were playing traditional airs of Southeastern 

Europe, the hora, the kolo, the csardas. It 

was ten o'clock in the morning, and few of 

the guests had come. As the band struck up a Turkish tune, 

Fardi, the son of Groffo, holding a long knife with which 

he had been cutting up slabs of pig roasted whole, came 

prancing into the hall, doing a sort of sword dance with 
his butcher knife for a scimitar. 

No invitations had been sent; and the exact date had 
been decided only a few days previously, but news travels 
fast in Gypsyland, and five hundred or more had gathered 
for the festivities. They came on foot, in rusty Fords and 
newly painted Packards; they came in taxicabs crammed 
to the roof, and ablaze with the brilliant dresses of the 
women. All day long a crowd stood in the street outside 
to watch them come and go. Hired detectives with shiny 
badges stood at the door to keep out intruders, and circulated 
within to protect the Gypsies from their own hot tempers 
and ready fists. 

The preceding Sunday I had witnessed the payment of 
two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for the bride. It was cele- 


1923. The bright kerchief on the heads of the Nomad 
women are an emblem of wedlock, and no unmarried girl 
would put one on except in play. 

As each guest entered the hall he was given a red flower, 
a luludiai, to put in his buttonhole. By noon there was a 
crowd. When the bride arrived, the marriage sponsor, the 
kirvo, placed a wreath of flowers on her head, and took up 
a pole on which was a diklo, fastened like a flag, together 
with a bunch of red flowers and a coin, the flowers also 
being a symbol of the ascertainment of chastity, and the 
coin a.symbol of purchase. With his free hand the sponsor 
took the bride’s arm, and the two, at the head of a long 
chain of Romanies, began a dance that serpentined about 
the hall. 

Overcome with conflicting emotions, the young girl, like 
many a bride before her, wept as she danced. 

The groom took no part in the ceremonies. The two 
were not together the entire day. Collarless and in his 
shirtsleeves he busied himself with the details of the enter- 
tainment. 

As the music blared, the Gypsies danced in lines, circles, 
and groups. Feet flew, arms gyrated, and bodies swung in 
mad rhythm. Perhaps the wine that flowed unceasingly at 
the long bar at one end of the 
hall had something to do with 


brated by the passing of a bottle 
of brandy wrapped in a crimson 
kerchief to which were attached 
a number of large gold coins. 
The kerchief, or diklo, is the 
symbol of marriage, originating 
in the wedding custom which 
Was once universal among the 
Gypsies—the ascertaining of the 
bride’s virginity by means of a 
handkerchief. In this country 
the Nomads only have preserved 
the rite, but I know that it was 
observed at the wedding of 
Gitanos | attended in Malaga in 


The reader who supposed dimly that 
Gypsies went out with horses, may learn 
with surprise that their numbers have 
grown until more of them live in’ the 
United States than in any other country 
and that, without change from their 
historic occupations of itinerant metal- 
working and fortune-telling, they have 
swapped the horse-drawn caravan with 
its bright cloth tops for flivvers and senile 
Cadillacs. Here the Graphic gathers, 
through their American friends, a rich 
store of their customs and manner of life 
which have come down through the ages. 
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the verve and animation, but less 
than the natural excitability of 
Romani temperament. For color 
and high spirits I have never 
seen anything to equal the scene 
—not even at the Bal des 
Quat-z-arts in Paris. 

Along one side for some two 
hundred and fifty feet ran a 
continuous table covered with 
platters of meat—roast pig, 
chickens and other fowl—bowls 
of mixed salad, and huge loaves 
of bread. There were no plates, 
no napkins, no dinner hour. We 
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A youthful Carmen | 


helped ourselves with our fingers, 
whenever we felt hungry, and wiped 
them on the edge of the tablecloth. 

“Have you a knife?’ I asked, 
turning to a friend, as I struggled 
with a slab of pork. _ 

He smiled, “Don’t you know we 
Gypsies don’t take knives to wed- 
dings?” 

I recognized the value of this 
precaution soon after, when I saw 
a vociferating, gesticulating knot of 
men and women surging about a 
man with his back to the wall. He 
had been unjustly accused of having 
stolen a bracelet that had fallen 
during a dance. It had been kicked 
under a bench by accident. The 
fellow was rescued by his friends, 
the bracelet was found, and merri- 
ment restored. 

I realized then why there is so little thieving among 
Romanies: the machinery of Gypsy justice is simple. Though 
I had had an overcoat stolen from under my nose at a 
symphony concert, I had no fears as I tossed it on a chair 
on this occasion, in spite of the fact that I left the hall 
more than once. 

About four o’clock the dai took place. The table was 
cleared and spread with fresh heaps of food. The men were 
invited to sit down. A relative of the groom took a loaf 
of bread hollowed out to form a receptacle, and passed it 
to each in turn. Gifts, varying from five to fifteen dollars, 
were expected; and as each was deposited the name of the 
donor and the amount was called out in a loud voice. Then 
he was given a drink of wine and a red silk handkerchief a 
yard or more square. Finally the money was counted and 
the total announced. It was handed to the bride. 

The dancing, eating and drinking continued until seven 
or eight, when the guests left for further merrymaking in 
their tents or houses. When a wedding is celebrated in 
camp, it is practically continuous for three or more days. 

On the final evening, the bride retires with the groom’s 
mother or a matron chosen by his family; and the ascer- 
tainment takes place. Until about ten or fifteen years ago 
in this country, the handkerchief used was exhibited to the 
guests amid jubilation. It is not until the following night 
that the union with the groom is consummated. 

I have attended other Nomad weddings, and observed 


fortune 


The Anglo-American Gypsies are the best 


slight variations, but this one was typical. The 
ceremony is undoubtedly of ancient origin, though 
modified by time. 

«Of these Nomads there are larger numbers in 
the United States than of any other variety of 
Gypsy. Also they have preserved more of the 
primitive ianguage and customs than any other 
group that I have observed in America, Europe, 
or Africa. Here and there one may find a 
tribe speaking purer Romanes, or of purer 
blood, or another living in a less civilized 
fashion; but taking them as a whole they still 
remain—to. use the expression of the Gitanos 

—as Gypsy as the ribs of God. 


HERE are many different 

kinds of Romanies, though they 
all have a common origin and a 
common language, of which there 
are numerous dialects. They were 
probably a_ scattered, wandering, 
race in India when they left it some 
thousand .years ago. Curiously 
enough, some of the causes tha’ 
have made them disperse through 
out the world have also enablec 
them to keep their integrity anc 
remain a race apart: the suspicior 
in which they have been held, th 
nature of their ‘trades, parasiti 
and nomadic. Musicians, singers 
dancers, showmen, workers in metal 
handicraftsmen, fortune tellers 
horse traders, they have beer 
obliged to travel in order to gain 
a living. 

Anthropologists claim that once all men were nomads 
The Gypsies are a survival of the days when the eart. 
was young. ; 

While many fragments of the race have become sedentar 
along the path of migration, or have confined their war 
derings to small areas—there are more Romani house 
dwellers than tent-dwellers in the world today—there i 
one group that has moved about so persistently that n- 
one geographic appellation seems to fit them. Their rel: 
tively pure dialect contains such a large percentage c) 
Rumanian words that it is certain that their ancesto1 
nomadised for a long and not very remote period i 
Rumania; but they have no memory of it, and Rumani: 
is only one of the many countries through which the lay 
few generations have traveled. For lack of a better desis. 
nation we must call them the Nomads. 

One may find them in any country, here today, and gor), 
tomorrow; but the majority have found their way f 
America where they travel about, largely by train ami| 
auto, living in stores in winter and in tents in summe: | 
For instance, my friend Pero has camped on the banks «| 
the Ganges, the Rio Plata, the Yangtze, the Guadalquivi | 
Once I asked him, ‘Pero, is there any country you! 
haven’t seen?” 

He thought a moment, then, “The Transvaal.” Of tl 
ten languages he speaks, his English is the poorest «| 
the others were learned in his youth. 


tellers 
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Among the Nomads themselves there are vari- 
ous castes or sub-divisions. There is the well- 
defined group of the Matchvaya. ‘There are the 
Galderash, whose tribal name is derived from the 
trade of coppersmith now practically abandoned 
for that of fortune telling. Further groupings 
are made on geographical lines: the Rusorie, 
Gypsies who travelled largely in Russia a gen- 
eration or two ago; the Ungeresorie, from Hun- 
gary; the Horolane, from Turkey; but among 
the Nomads this sort of classification is unsatis- 
factory, as they all speak virtually the same dialect. 
A single group may refer to themselves as Brazil- 
ian, Russian, or French Gypsies, 
even in- talking among them- 
selves. 

The most definite and legit- 
imate system of differentiation is 
accordingly the vitsa, or blood 
relationship: the Guneshti, Min- 
eshti, Arishtesti, Gestingkeshti, 
for example, branches or tribes 
named after some more or less 
remote ancestor. 

In spite of these divergencies 
the Nomads are fairly homoge- 
neous, and can readily be distin- 
guished from other kinds of 
Gypsies in this country by the 
appearance of the women: the 
gay silk kerchief over the head, 
the dress of many colors, the gold coins about the neck or 
plaited in the braids. 

Although the family is the true social unit, the Nomad 
Coppersmiths sometimes unite to form a kumpania for work 
in common, selecting a head like any business enterprise. 
In America attempts have been made by various Gypsies of 
wealth and authority to band together as many as possible 
of the Nomads under their leadership, for mutual help and 
protection. An aspirant to chieftainship sends out messengers 
to announce an election, usually the first hall in some large 
city. The Gypsy selected collects a tax from his supporters, 
and demands a certain obedience. In return he pledges him- 
self to fight their battles with the law, or with other Ro- 
manies outside the organization, to lend them money in case 
of need, and to entertain them royally when they visit him. 
This system has sometimes led to exploitation, and to legal 
battles between the chiefs and their “subjects,” or between 
rival chiefs. The majority of the Nomads do not recognize 
any leader. 

The legend of Gypsy kings is perpetuated by these heads 
of “companies” and “associations” and by the choosing of 
judges or arbitrators in case of dispute. That of Gypsy 
queens comes from the fortune tellers who know our na- 
tional weakness for royalty. 


YPSY law, or custom, is a very real force however, 

and when broken, any Gypsy whose standing is re- 
spected may act as justice or referee. Preferably he should 
be a person capable of physical as well as moral persuasion 
as more than one Romano kris (Gypsy trial) has ended 
in a pitched battle. The only time I acted in the capacity 
of judge, one of the litigants seized a butcher knife and 
started towards the other. It was my duty to seize his arm, 


The automobile has not robbed them of their 
picturesqueness 


Reclining on a carpet of prairie 
flowers. Nomad Camp near 
South Chicago 


while the knife carved wild 
arabesques in the unoffending 
air. Since then I have lost all 
desire to serve in the judiciary. 

It is only just to add that 
most “Gypsy courts” are order- 
ly affairs and of the latest ap- 
proved model—courts of arbi- 
tration. Justice is assured since 
differences between two individ- 
uals must be adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both. If not, they 
are free to call another trial. 
The only curb on litigation is the 
fact that one must provide food and drink for as many ~ 
people as will attend. 

The most interesting phase of Gypsy law is the strictness 
with which it is enforced. “There are numerous taboos con- 
nected with ceremonial purity. The Romani who infringes 
them becomes mahrimé, literally meaning “defiled” but 
spoken of in English as “blocked” or ‘‘rejected.” No one 
must eat or drink with him until he is tried by &ris and 
declared wzho, or clean. Whoever should eat or drink with 
him before that becomes mahrimé himself. 

There are many unwritten laws concerning the conduct 
of one Nomad to another. One of the most important is 
that of hospitality. You are a Nomad; you see the tent 
or house of another Nomad and enter without knocking. 
Only truant officers, policemen, and other obnoxious Gajos 
(non-Gypsies) announce themselves. If you are not known, 
you name your relatives and friends. Convinced that you 
belong it is the duty of the head of the family, unless he 
has a legitimate excuse, to offer you entertainment. 

Infringement of these laws carries with it the decree of 
ladjay, or shame* and serious or repeated cases, baro ladj, 
or great shame. More than one Nomad thus shamed has 
been driven from the tents in ignominy and his own father 
and mother forbidden even to speak to him. For a Gypsy 
there can be no greater punishment. Romanies have de- 
clared to me that even some of the less rigorous forms of 
ostracism would make them commit suicide, and everyone 
who has read Borrow knows how deep is their love of life. 
Nomad society though scattered far and wide is humanly 
compact. Gypsy law has no policemen and no jails. Its 
strength lies in the moral force of united opinion. 

A handful of people, outcast and despised, landless wan- 
derers in the one country they might have called their own 
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(India), excluded from the consolation of religion, and ex- 
ceedingly exposed to the evils of war, disease, and famine, 
the Gypsies developed in a hard school. What was the 
result? Before leaving India they had already learned the 
lessons of an oppressed minority—to fight back with secrecy 
and ruse. 

Once in Europe they needed all their cunning. Alien 
in color, dress, and customs they were feared and hated. 
Like the ugly duckling of Anderson’s tale, the mere fact 
they were different made them objects of attack. ‘There 
are numberless instances of unprovoked cruelty to Romanies: 
the drowning of men, women and children who had em- 
barked for America in a Dutch port, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the hanging of Romanies in England for the mere 
crime of being Romanies; the pitiless sport of certain ig- 
noblemen in Russia, hunting them through the forests and 
killing them like wild game; the shooting of women and 
children on their way to a funeral in California by a man 
who had been cheated by a Gypsy and had sworn to kill 
the first Gypsies he met. 

Is it surprising that the more primitive Romanies have 
always felt that a perpetual state of warfare exists between 
themselves and Gajo society? Centuries of struggle with 
man and nature have given them fortitude and craft. “They 
have no self-pity. Instead of feeling downtrodden, they 
laugh at their enemies. “The Gypsy who finds something 
that was never lost, or succeeds in hoaxing some foolish 
Gajo, feels no more compunction than does a conscript who 
kills another conscript in the opposite trenches. Fortunately 
in defending themselves from society the Romanies have 
not retaliated with violence. 

Force is replaced by cunning. As the Greeks admired 
‘the wily Ulysses, they admire those of their number who 
show the greatest skill in outwitting the foe. Fortune 
telling is not only one of their chief sources of income but 
also a source of amusement. If the Gypsy is a mystery 
to his ancient enemy the latter is no enigma to him. Emer- 
son has caught the truth of this situation in his Romany 
Girl, who says: 

You doubt we read the stars on high, 
Nathless we read your fortunes true; 
The stars may hide in upper air, 

But without glass we fathom you. 

One should not forget, however, that the Gypsy is very 
sensitive to kindness. No Gajo 
who has disinterestedly helped 
a true Gypsy has ever had 
cause to regret it. If the Ro- 
manies ever completely merge 
with the rest of the world and 
disappear as a race, it will be 
through understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

Like the interminable litiga- 
tion of the ancient Greeks, most 
of the trials among themselves 
are a substitute for warfare. 
Almost invariably a kris ends 
in feasting and merrymaking. 
One must spend the time some- 
how—and the Romanies have 
lots of time to spend. 

When no fris is being held, 
a diwano will do. It is a re- 


Madonna and child. 
Boys with sling-shots. 


ception, council, talk-fest. If there are no weddings, bap- 
tisms, pomanas—feasts in commemoration of the dead—no 
church festivals, no slavas, the yearly fete of each individ- 
ual, then one may always have a patchiv; in fact any pre- 
text for having a good time together is welcomed. ‘The 
chief role of religion is to furnish some such pretext. I 
once celebrated Christmas with some Nomads in Decem- 
ber, and planned to celebrate it a second time with them 
in January, the Greek Orthodox Christmas—Romano 
Kretchuno, or Gypsy Christmas, as they call it. Miscal- 
culating the date I arrived the day following; but as I 
had brought a bottle of wine, one of them proposed a third 
celebration, saying: “Every day is Christmas—when there 
is wine.” 

Patchiv is a festival common among the Nomads. It is 
a ceremony in someone’s honor, a treat of some sort—a 
song sung, a bottle of brandy presented, or an elaborate 
feast, and is a mark of trust and friendship. Let me give 
a typical example. Two years ago in Mexico I chanced 
on a band of Nomad Coppersmiths, most of whom had 
recently come from France. There was one, however, 
Milosh, whom I had met before in New York state. For 
some time neither of us recognized the other as we squatted 
on the ground drinking tea brewed on a huge silver samovar, 
and discussing Romai butchi, Gypsy- affairs, and mutual 
acquaintances. Suddenly Milosh leaped up and threw his 
arms about me. There is no joy for a Gypsy equal to that 
of meeting another. ‘“Ambolda tehara, come back tomor- 
row. I make you patchiv,” he said. 

Milosh was living in another camp, in a large courtyard 
on the outskirts of the city. They had not bothered to 
erect tents and had simply spread carpets in the shelter 
of an open shed. On the wall, which was covered with a , 
bright oriental-looking cotton print, was an ikon, a photo- 
graph of a Romani girl with a guitar, and another of a 
Nomad gazing at his dead wife, lying uncoffined between 
two lighted candles. 

When I arrived, Milosh sent his boys to a cantina; and 
they returned with slices of turkey, a bowl of alligator 
pear mashed with olive oil, onions and chili peppers, some 
bread, and a couple of dozen bottles of Montezuma beer. 
We sat down cross-legged about a table a foot high, like | 
those of the Moors. Two silver mugs were brought. ! 

Tropic night had fallen. Between the eaves and the low | 
roofs across the courtyard a 
great belt of clear stars. A | 
lamp was placed on the table, — 
and a lantern hung from a post. | 
| Milosh tore the caps from the | 
bottles with his strong white | 
teeth, and making a_ broad 
gesture, “Ha! Pi! Kerav tut 
patchiv. Eat! Drink! I make 
you patchiv.” He called to the / 
women, who were sitting to 1 
one side, “Sing something for 
my brother!” Four or five of | 
them rose smiling and standing ,' 
in a crescent with their arms 
about one another they began , 
a song, the lament of a dying | 
Rom who leaves his one 
motherless child alone in the | 
world: 


Nomads. 
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Nai tut dad, nai tut dei; 

Nai tut pral, nai tut pei. 

Nai tut konik katar lendar. 
Mukav tut korkoro tai straino. 


You've no father, you've no 
mother; 
ay’ a s s 
ouve no sister, youve no 
brother. 


You have no one of your own. 
I must leave you all alone. 


The music was mournful, but so 
expressive that the dark eyes of 
every Gypsy shone with joy. 
“Patchiv to you,” said the leader 
when the song was done. 

As the shouts of approval died 
down, a woman’s shrill voice was 
heard at the gateway to the 
court. Bodies were still, neck 
muscles taut, as everyone list- 
ened. A Rozni entered carrying 
her six year old boy inert in her arms. While 
playing at the other camp he had suddenly be- 
come ill. No one knew what was the matter. 
She had brought him home, followed by friends. 
A doctor had been sent for. 

The joy of a moment before had become in- 
tense sorrow. The women beat at their faces 
with clenched finger joints, pulled their black 
locks, and gave vent to grief in explosions of 
senseless anger. An aunt exclaimed, “Devla! 
Devla! God! God! Why did we come to 
Mexico?” The father groaned. The mother 
. was relieving her feelings by a sort of improvised 
| chant. In contrast to all this agitation the child 
_ lay very still and calm in her arms, opening his 
eyes from time to time to stare obliviously. 

The Rom who had gone in an auto to bring 
the doctor returned with him. “Save my boy. 
I'll give you five thousand dollars.” He dumped 
a bag of gold on the table among the beer 
bottles: Austrian, Russian pieces, sovereigns, twenty-peso 
| coins. . The doctor refused the money with an oscillating 
| gesture of his raised palm. 

“T’ll do what I can.” Inquiry brought out that instead 
of having suddenly contracted some strange tropical disease, 
the child had probably swallowed some metal polish. He 
vomited. “It is nothing serious,’ the physician assured 
' them when he left. ‘Tomorrow, he’ll be playing about.” 
__ For some time there was a lull. An old man, to whom 
| such scenes were familiar and who had remained impassive 
all the while, picked up a piece of turkey and began to 
munch it. Spirits gradually revived. Voices rose. “Toasts 
| were drunk in innumerable phrasings. Might all sorts of 
‘| unmentionable things happen to my enemies, the least ob- 
jectionable of which was death. “Sing, Zlatcho!” 

“T can’t. Three of my brothers died. You sing!” A 
song was started. 

A short, handsome Rom, Savolo, appeared, and held out 
a mug for some beer. As a joke, Milosh remarked, “Tchi 
_ patchiv tut. I’m not celebrating in your honor.” Or, 
translated more literally, “I don’t trust you.” Savolo’s 


In city streets the Gypsies seem 
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coat was off in a second. His 
face flamed with fury. The men 
jumped to their feet. A woman 
wailed. Explanations were made; 
and the excited knot of Gypsies 
disentangled. Someone noticed 
a troubled look on my face. I 
had not shaken off my anxiety 
as quickly as the rest. A mock 
quarrel, beautifully and vehe- 
mently acted, was immediately 
staged for my benefit. It ended 
in a general laugh at my expense, 
and the merrymaking continued. 

On my way home, as I passed 
through the Alameda with its 
giant eucalyptus trees, its banana 
plants and cypresses, I thought 
over what I had just seen. Look- 
ing upward at the exuberant 
leafage, black against the star- 
bright sky, I understood the 
abrupt changes of mood in Gypsy 
music: the joyous exultation of the swift 
csardas, following the slow, melancholy move- 
ment of the Jassan; the sudden catches and trip- 
ping runs that alternate with long doleful notes 
in certain of the Gypsy songs of Andalusia. 


MERICA is a Gypsy paradise in many 
ways, and an admirable country in which 
to study the race. The “deep” speech of the 
Nomads—they speak Romanes exclusively among 
themselves—their aloofness, cunning, and wealth 
have made more than one English Gypsy en- 
viously declare, ‘“They ain’t Gypsies at all. 
They’re bloody Rooshians or Turks”; and the 
gorgeous picturesqueness of their costumes has 
made more than one Gajo imagine they were 
“some sort of foreigners dressed up,’’ mere comic- 
opera Romanies. 4 

As a matter of fact there are several interest- 
ing groups of wanderers incorrectly referred to 
as Gypsies: English, Irish, and Scotch “travelers,” some 
with a trace of Romani blood. ‘There are also the “tour- 
ists,’ who go from one free camp ground to another, well- 
to-do motorists, and beggars in autos, hating the Gypsies 
and fighting epic battles with them for the possession of 
water and places to pitch their tents. 

There is a greater variety of genuine Romanies in the 
United States than in any country on the globe: English, 
Welsh, Turkish, Syrian, Russian, German, Rumanian, 
Serbian Gypsies. 

Of Spanish Gitanos there are very few in this country; 
but I have met some in Havana, singing, dancing and play- 
ing the guitar in a waterfront café; and in Mexico City, 
in the Cafe Fenix, the haunt of the bull-fighters. There I 
made the acquaintance of Rafael el Gallo, the brother of 
Joselito who was universally considered the greatest torero 
of modern times when gored to death in the arena at the 
age of twenty-five. Rafael at his best was, in some ways, 
his superior; and in appearance, habits and temperament 
far more Gypsy. 

He was sitting in the Fenix having his shoes shined by 
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a ragged Indian boy kneeling on the marble floor and gazing 
up at him with the most beatific, worshipful expression I 
have ever seen on a human face. We were together not 
infrequently after that, living at the same hotel, listening 
to endless discussions of Gypsy song and of bull-fighting, 
and entering the corral to inspect the bulls for the coming 
corridas. 

The first Gorciss to come to America were deported 
here from Holland and France in early colonial times. 
Owing to various circumstances they fused with other 
strains. Some of the oldest Dutch families of Manhattan, 
and some of the most aristocratic Creoles of the South must 
have a dash of Romani blood in their veins. 

Another variety of Roms who appeared in Pre-Revolu- 
tionary days were the Chikeners, who followed the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch from the Rhine country. Their early his- 
tory and the lives of the few descendants have been studied 
by Henry W. Shoemaker of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, who tells of their encounters with the Indians 
and the troubles they provoked by appropriating Indian 
camps, outwitting the wily Conestogas—and leaving it to 
the Germans to fight the battles. 

Recently I received a letter in Romani ‘from a member 
of one of the best known English Gypsy clans, the Boswells. 
An ancestor of his had fought in the Revolution, but the 
family has preserved the language and customs to a remark- 
able degree in spite of prosperity and education, and in spite 
of the fact that the British Gypsies, or Romanichels, have 
settled down on farms and in cities in America and have 
mingled with the Gajos more than any other kind. 

There are still many delightful Romanichels, however, 
who travel the roads and dwell in tents. One family that 
came here is related to Borrow’s famous Jasper Petulengro, 
whose real name was Ambrose Smith. 

Those who imagine that the advent of the motor car 
has robbed the Gypsy of his Gypsiness forget that horse- 
trading is a secondary occupation among the race as a whole, 
and that manual dexterity and skill in metal working makes 
tinkering with an auto come easy to them. It is the 
Romanichels who have been hardest hit, and who speak 
most fondly of “the good old days before the country was 
spoiled by them stink buggies and licenses for dukkerin’ 
(telling fortunes) .” 


WAS sitting on the deeply bedded straw with Mush 
I Boswell at the entrance to his tent. It was April, but 
he had already been on the road a month. The sun shone 
through the wiry branches of the elms bending above our 
heads and budding into a mist of translucent green. ‘The 
wind, that had wandered from the far South, touched our 
hands and faces with a warm caress. We watched a flock 
of wild ducks slowly vanish in the blue. Mush’s lowered 
glance fixed itself sadly on Old Man Stanley’s living wardo, 
a handsome piece of wagon-making, that had remained in 
the same spot for several seasons. 

“My grandad had one like that, only finer,” he remarked 
after a long pause. “Made by a company in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and no expense spared. When he died down 
in Louisiana, we burned it ‘cordin’ to the religion; and it 
was new too. The silver things we buried. It was so 
swampy we could hardly dig a hole deep enough to cover 
"em. Now wasn’t the old folks crazy with such ideas? My 
dad used to travel around with a regular racin’ stable. He 
had a tent for the horses, mind you; and it was four times 


as big as the one for us people. They was pets, eatin’ their — 
heads off; but my dadus was that taken with ’em, ’e 


couldn’t have sold ’em any more’n one of us chavies (chil- - 


dren). Anyhow, there was one mare that paid for all the 
rest. We was makin’ the fairs; and enterin’ her in the 
races. Every new fair, he’d change her name. Kept the 
whole family busy thinkin’ up new names. If anyone 


spotted her, we couldn’t place no bets; but if they didn’t 
we'd clean up good.” : 

There are various kinds of British-American Gypsies but, 
as in Great Britain, the “deepest” are from Wales. Once 
in Toledo, Ohio, I carried on a conversation with one of 
the Welsh Lovells in Romanes. He spoke such a pure 
form of it that some posh-rats (half-bloods), who were 
there, admitted later that they had not understood; and 
some Gajos, intrigued by the unusually dark features of 
my companion and the strange sound of the tongue, began 
guessing what it was: Italian? Greek? ‘Turkish? They 
were forced to give it up. 

Distinct from the Nomads, but resembling them in some 
ways are the Baiash, Karavlase, or Rumaneshte, as they are 
variously called. Fortune tellers, showmen, auto mechanics, 
bear leaders, they have semi-permanent camps on the out- 
skirts of Chicago and Brooklyn. The former is in a grove 
of trees beside a river and close to a forest preserve. Near- 
by is a Polish roadhouse and picnic ground where innocent. 
family parties alternate with peasant bacchanalians with: 
bottles crashing against the trees. In the grove are tents, 
huts, living wagons and motor cars. <A bear is chained 
to an iron stake, | 

These Gypsies are friendly folk, and speak good English. 
They know little Romanes, however; and that little is 
chiefly a broken jargon picked up from Anglo-American | 
Gypsies. The fact that they sometimes refer to themselves 
as Serbian Gypsies, and use Slavic names, such as Stankovitch 
and Mitrovitch is misleading, for they also call themselves | 
Stanley, Stevens, Jones, or Davis; and their private lan- | 
guage is Rumanian. 


HERE is another type of Rumanian Gypsy in America | 

—the musician—as rare here as he is common in his 
native land. They come chiefly from Moldavia via Russia | 
and Paris, and are to be found—if one is lucky—in a few" 
of the New York night clubs, with a still rarer species 
the Russian Gypsy singer. 

After giving the password, in my case the name of the| 
musician, we are admitted to a cellar room with handsome 
wall panels painted in the Chauve-souris stylé representing:| 
scenes on the borderland of Europe and Asia. Vasili, we } 
shall call him, the tzigane, tall and handsome with pure \ 


- Hindu features, is bending forward, swaying like a palm 


tree, his chin tightly clutching his violin, his keen, roving, } 
eyes searching the dimly lighted room. Despite his mas: | 
culinity there is something feline about him. Though the 
eyes of the women are veiled by the shadows, he is consciou ‘ 
of their magnetic response. i 
The stringed orchestra and cimbalom resemble those o* af 
the Hungarian Gypsies, and the music itself is not unlike’ 
theirs save for an admixture of Rumanian and Turkish ele * 
ments. Enesco has caught the whirl and rush of it, it 
mad rumbling and piercing laments, in his rhapsodies! 
more Gypsy than those of Liszt. i 
Vasili plays a Russian waltz next, and the jazz tune ov‘ 
the moment, which he does (Continued on page 538 ‘ 


The Drawing Lesson, an etching by Norah Hamilton 


Gypsies in Halsted Street 


By CLARE EDGAR McLURE 


'N the environs of Hull House, Chicago, on 
that colorful stretch of Halsted Street be- 
tween the ghetto of Maxwell and the cheap 
white way of Madison, we have come to 
appreciate the survival of the Gypsies in our 
American life and to see how they adapt 

themselves outwardly just enough to enable them to keep 
inwardly the integrity of their racial language and customs. 
As neighbors, we want to understand them and to do that, 
it is necessary to study them from within and from without, 
as individuals and in contrast to the people and peoples 
among whom they find themselves. As neighbors, what 
have we to give them—and what have they to give us? 

It is from the Russian steppes that most of our Gypsy 
neighbors in Halsted Street have come. Many of them 
came first to Canada, and from Canada to the States, and 
more and more they have wintered in Chicago. From year 
to year, they may drift from one block to another, but 
along Halsted Street one can always be within a stone’s 
throw of a Gypsy doorway. Into these mystic hallways, 
hung with gay draperies, these Gypsies have brought much 
of Russia along with them—the Russian Easter with a 
festival and exchanging of eggs, some of the balalaika 
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steps, a smattering of Russian lingo, a fondness for brass 
and copper utensils, a liking for well-brewed tea. But they 
have carried over much more that is distinctively Gypsy— 
Romani language, the foretelling of the future. a host of 
traditions as old as time, that indefinable quality recognized 
the world over as Gypsy culture. 

It is a culture which refuses to be standardized into 
regular American moulds. Our Jewish and Italian neigh- 
bors in Chicago are quickly assimilated, wear Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx clothes and read the popular magazines. 
The Mexicans, despite a naive, primitive charm soon melt 
into the background of American life. The Greeks are 
stern and stolid, and mingle little with the currents of life; 
but withal, they have very little with which to hold them- 
selves apart besides the church, coffee-house political gossip 
and a scarcity of Greek women. Negroes and Nordics fall 
into line and soon become good Chicagoans, good Americans. 
The Gypsies, on the other hand, remain in the midst of 
seething, consciously adaptive groups, a people apart, so 
far apart that most people overlook their having any con- 
nection at all with contemporary life. Indeed, so fine a mesh 
has been woven about the Gypsy that the real Rom is as 
difficult to grasp as is the leprechaun. 
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to say that all United States cabinet officials, without ex- 
ception, are grafters or morons. Of all the races which 
have reached the shores of America there is none which 
has a more rigid code of sexual behavior than the Gypsy. 
What race has been able to maintain its racial purity, in 
the midst of a constant intermarrying of people, as has the 
Romani? Among what people are there so few husband 
or wife desertions? 
Take the attitude of the Roms of Halsted Street toward 
the family of Pavalena: Pavalena is a sixteen-year-old 
Gypsy of a Spanish-Russian family. She lacked the sheer 
beauty often found in Gypsy women, but she possessed an 
unusual amount of magnetism, fire, charm and grace. To 
her relatives she was the enchantment of womanhood in- 
carnate, in her the poetry of their race found expression. 
But Pavalena, born in America, longed for American ways; 
scorning the bright, easily portable furnishings of her own 
home, she yearned for American chairs, American tables, 
dresses and jewelry. This child, whose family had a sizable 
fortune in fine silk shawls, rare old gold earrings, brace- 
lets and necklaces, felt the lure of gaudy American finery. 
Realizing, perhaps, the futility of trying to Americanize 
her family, Pavalena “borrowed” a thousand dollars from 
her father, gave it to a Gajo and left town with him. One 
adventure followed another and, deserted, she was finally 
taken under the protection of a juvenile court in the South. 
A Gypsy woman of easy virtue among her own people is 
soon ostracized. If her relations are with a non-Gypsy, 
even though she marries him, she is “out,” lost, and as one 
dead to the tribe. But the father of Pavalena, Stevo, for 
once refused to accept the dictates of his tribal law. He 
followed Pavalena in an effort to get her back, and be- 
came involved in the law courts of the despised Gajo. 
One suit led to another and he soon 
found himself so embarrassed by the 
routine of legal procedure that he had 
to retain a regular attorney to han- 
dle his various law-suits. Just before 
one of his periodic returns to Chi- 
cago an older Gypsy, a relative of 
Stevo’s, said: 
“Stevo, he is no good any more. 


A bit a ee in Halsted Street 


By the country dweller, and somewhat less by the city 
dweller, he is held up to the children as the ever- 
threatening evil force which will “get” them if they 
aren’t good. It is not a month since a little girl living 
in the country related how glad she was that her 
family had left the town in which they had been Gone to the bad. Too many 
living because she did not want to be kidnapped cai t law-suits} too much. . .,” he 
by the Gypsies who had a small camp there. What > 2. — : @\ shrugged his shoulders. As 
the Black Douglas was to Scotland the Gypsy : ' he was talking to a Gajo, 
has been to America. he was too polite to finish 

But what, then, is the Rom as we find-him the sentence. “His girl, Pavalena, she 
in Chicago? We have been taught that he is finish him. Lookit her; she run away 
immoral or, at best, unmoral; a thief; a with a man, and he, her father, run 
filthy carrier of disease; lazy,  shiftless, after her! she no good, all bad. Lookit 
living on his women; a child snatcher and, my girls, one twenty-five years old and 
in short, an undesirable citizen. It is true not a minute’s worry in all her years has 

f she given me. Now she get married 


that‘ the Gypsy is far from being a 
hundred-and-six-per-cent American; but but I no have to worry about her or 
any of her sisters. All good girls to 


those of us who lack faith in the results 
of a Buddha-like contemplation of me and I good to them. But Pava- 
lena, she just ruin her 


the navel of our own perfection 
father. No Gypsy have 


find in this want of sameness in 
the Gypsy a moral virtue which anything to do with her.” 
Gypsy boys declare the 


may be turned in the future to the 

advantage of America. same thing: that if a Gypsy 
Tecic as Mactrnet6 ‘say ‘hattene | = woman is unchaste she is 

Gypsy is immoral as it would be Two winter visitors “no good”—and not only 
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she but her whole family suffers in consequence. Morality 
is a family responsibility with the Rom, not an individual 
oné. One black sheep can strip a family of its power with- 
in the tribe. 

The Gypsy is the proverbial thief; and yet during a 
seven month’s association with Mexican and Gypsy boys 
the leader of a club encountered just one attempt at thiev- 
ing, and this in spite of the fact that her coat, containing 
a small purse with change, was always placed on the same 
table as the boy’s caps, sweaters and overcoats. “The one 
mishap occurred in this way; a Mexican boy asked the 
leader to hold his gold watch for him while he boxed. She 
kept the watch under one hand while playing checkers with 
a small Gypsy, but left it when she got up to rule on a 
point of boxing. When she returned an older Mexican 
was saying to a Gypsy, “Come on—give it up!” And the 
watch was just vanishing into the blouse of the Gypsy. 
Without a word he handed it over and burst into a laugh 
when he saw the Gajo’s face. No doubt he would have 
kept the watch, had he been successful in his thieving, but 
being caught turned the whole affair into a huge joke; a 
joke, not on the members of the club or the leader, but on 
himself and he was the first to see it. All evening he kept 
chuckling over his own misfortune. 

If one means by shiftlessness the inability to provide for 
old age by accumulating a surplus of wealth during youth 
and middle age, then the Rom can never be accused of 
shiftlessness. Almost all of them are wealthier than are 
the teachers of the same age in our schools and universities. 
One boy of nine boasted of the several hundred dollars in 
the bank in his own name; another produced a bankbook 
which credited him with three hundred dollars. The sisters 
of these boys wear gold ornaments—strange old ear-rings 
and bracelets, and necklaces weighed down with gold coins 
—the proceeds of which would keep a small family for a 
year. When spring comes, and the Gypsy family makes 
ready for their annual migration, 
they no longer depart in the old 
fashioned horse caravan. No, 
though the father is content with 
a Ford, and often regrets the pass- 
ing of the leisurely travel of 
former days, the sons demand 
Buicks and Cadillacs—and get 
them. 

Whence comes this wealth; 
from palm reading alone? By no 
means, for the Gypsy woman has 
other occult powers beside that of 
telling the future; many of them 
are “cures” and brew magic 
messes, which, if they don’t cure, 
at least satisfy those who come to 
be helped. One boy’s mother was 
famous as a ‘‘cure’’ and when asked 
what she used he replied, “Oh, a 
black mass of something which she 
brought from Russia and two 
chestnuts.” The men have their 
own means of livelihood. There 
is still in Chicago a group of 
Gypsy coppersmiths who are 


noted for their expertness and = 48 a 
who command large sums for A Gybsy Trio’! ¥ 


their work. And in the summer the 
men still do a bit of horse and auto- 
mobile trading in rural districts. 
The life of the Rom as we find it 
amid city surroundings is still tribal 
in form and consequently close-knit 
and loyal in spirit. The women hold 
the family wealth in jewelry, silks, 
shawls, and eiderdown mattresses 
which can be easily transported and 
personally guarded in camp or on 
the road. There is close under- 
standing among the members of the 
tribe. The father is loved and re- 
spected and the honor of the women 
of the tribe is the concern of all 
the members—a boy will go to any 
ends to defend the names of his 
mother and sisters. But he won’t 
hesitate to fool them about how 
often he plays truant from school. 
He obeys his elders in most mat- 
ters, and to the “head of the 
wagons,” usually an older Gypsy 
woman, he gives unquestioning and 
devoted obedience. It is the chosen 
“head of the wagons” who decides 
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when they will move and where, and it is*this “head of 
the wagons” among the true Roms, who discovers the dawn- 
ing of that mysterious day when they shall depart for the 
summer wandering. The men talk, boast and make a great 
show of authority, but the tribal head has the final word. 
She is usually a quiet person, very quiet, whom the on- 
looker would never suspect of any unusual powers. 

Though living under the domination of the one over 
the group, with rare exceptions, the women are content. 
Their interests center about their children and the children 
return this devotion with a fidelity and loyalty often lacking 
in other racial groups. For instance, the only fight of the 
year that occurred in the Mexican-Gypsy boys’ club started 
because a sixteen-year old Mexican made a slighting remark 
about the mother of a thirteen-year old Gypsy. Although 
the Mexican was twice the size of the Gypsy, he flew at 
him with such ferocity that to stop the fight the entire club 
had to be sent home. And it took two weeks of patient 
and tactful explaining to convince the Gypsies that the rest 
of us did not look with scorn on their mothers and sisters. 

Another example of family loyalty and also of self-control 
was shown by three Gypsy boys varying in age from seven 
to fifteen. It is the custom among the Gypsies that when 
a member of an immediate family dies the family goes 
into mourning for a certain period, during which time they 
cannot attend feasts nor take part in any gaiety. There 
is at Hull House a group of Gypsies who meet once a 
week to paint; the first night these three boys were there, 
they refused to use colors in any form though, thinking 
they might not like water-colors, the director offered them 
chalks and pastels. ‘They said they might use white chalk 
on black paper or black chalk on white paper. ‘The smallest 
boy, particularly, seemed to be experiencing slow torture 
while watching the other boys paint and at last his brother 
was induced to explain their dilemma: ‘You see, our 
brother died and for three mon’ we can’t dance, sing, or 
whistle; we can’t paint. No colors, only black or white 
or maybe dark brown chalk.” 

Several weeks later a party was given to which all the 
mothers, fathers and sisters of the boys were invited. More 
than forty people came and although the little girls danced 
and several Mexicans sang their songs, and a group of 
Romani children sang in Romani the three boys in mourning 
took no part in the general fun. Toward the end of the 
evening when they were playing Going to Jerusalem, the 
excitement proved too much for the seven-year-old Gypsy 
and he fought with his older brother to be allowed to join 
in the games. When he finally did take part the older 
brother wept and went home disgraced. 

T was a small Gypsy in this same art class who furnished 

the director with one of the most sincerely thrilling mo- 
ments of her year. The first night the group met a large num- 
ber of children trooped in eager to paint. As the director was 
handing out material to them, Eframos, aged six, rushed in: 
“O! teacher! I want to paint! I want to paint a Christ- 
mas tree. Quick!” he gasped; his expression was so in- 
tense that teacher dropped everything she was doing to hand 
him water, brushes, paints and paper. Without waiting to 
find a suitable place at a table he threw himself on the 
floor and began to paint. In ten minutes his painting was 


finished: a blue spruce, each limb uplifted at the end, against. 


a cream background was surrounded by six-pointed stars. 
“There!” he sighed, “that’s done, I’ll start another.” 


During seven months contact witk ten and more Gypsy 
boys one of the residents of Hull House found only one with 
an inclination to cheat in games. Another resident spent 
many afternoons playing ball with small Romani children on 
the stone terrace. He afterwards remarked that he had never 
encountered in any children such an acute sense of fair play. 

One of the most absurd traditions about the Gypsy is that 
he is a child snatcher. ‘As it has been pointed out some- 
where, the idea is illogical and ridiculous on the face of it. 
Any pale-faced child would be conspicuous among the dark 
children of a Rom, and would subject him to that inquiry 
by the police which many people find inconvenient if not 
hampering. Moreover, why should he go out of the way 
to steal a child of the despised Gajo when he always has 
more than plenty of his own? ‘ 

Despite the limitations of Gypsy nomadic habits, there is 
much in their happy and colorful life from which hectic 
America could learn. Already, with the coming of the 
automobile we have picked up the travelling trait and all 
summer long one can hear in loud, proud American tones 
at almost any stopping place from the Adirondacks to 
Glacier National Park, ‘““Yes, we’re just gypsying across the 
country. Just packed up and started out for the summer.” 

When one considers that the people who live in this naif 
and chaste fashion are extremely passionate, full of the 
joy of life, virile and strong, one acknowledges that at least 
in their own case, innocence and tribal discipline work and 
work very well. There is in the women’s attitude toward 
their purity a sense of humor which no outraged or in- 
sulted American girl ever attains in regard to her own. 
Often one can see a young Gypsy girl laughing from her 
doorway at the discomfiture of some man who stopped in, 
but who left after a severe drubbing much cooler than when 
he came. She simply laughs him away. Beyond a whole- 
some disrespect for too much security and aside from an 
innate respect for nature, there are many other things which 
Gypsy life has to contribute of value to America. Even- 
tually more of us should thrill to the Borrow books and 
other tales of Gypsy fires abroad and at home. And one can 
understand by looking straight into a Gypsy girl’s eye how 
it happened that Russia’s beloved Pushkin became involved 
in a fatal duel over a Romani. 

It is obvious that a race has not remained the selfsame 
race for centuries for naught. Perhaps as the years roll on 
we shall swing back, ourselves, to appreciate more the cradle- 
land of the human race: India, Asia. And if we do we 
can pick up many of the loose threads of human history from 
Romani and weave them into our conception of things. No 
one who has sat with Gypsies about a Gypsy fire will deny 
that what they offer to us is so rare and undefinable that 
it baffles us. We have gone racing along the paths of 
“progress” with such speed that none of our backgrounds 
remain permanently visible. 

And yet in spite of his uniqueness, his dash, -his flair for 
the natural pastimes of men the Gypsy is—as our Mr. 
Coolidge said of M. Herriot—a man of usual habits! That 
is to say, he eats, drinks, loves, marries and begets children. 
It seems a bit absurd to say that a race which has faced the 
hot and cold winds of various civilizations through the cen- 
turies will fail to weather the onrush of the American storm. 

Having lost track of our starting point, and many points 
of reference, we nevertheless keep moving. A pause, a retro- 
spect, might arouse in the most stolid a mellow fondness 
for that race which, individually, can never grow old. 


| Jacket. 


| stranger, 
| husband, 
— church.” 


helped me to get a better price for my cow.” 
cut off her left front leg. 


| another man who asked her, 
' old cow that way? You have to have all her legs cut off 


you for your trouble.” 


_ another man who was very pleasant, and who said, 
good lady, I can see that you are on the way to the market 
with that fine cow. I am afraid you will not be able to sell 


Folk Tales 


Told by Steve Demitro 


These tales, as told by a young Coppersmith Gypsy, are typical versions of 


old tales. 


Almost all Gypsy variants of old folk tales are droll and simple, with 


more of sham than of magic about them, and embellishment only in the way 


of many tales conglomerated together. 


The Jacket of the Priest 


HERE was a very poor priest who owned 

a cow. Christmas was coming so he told 

his wife to go and sell the cow to buy 

winter clothes for the children. And he 

added that there surely ought to be enough 

money left to buy himself a warm fur 

So the old wife started out on her way to the 
market to sell the cow. 

Before she had gone very far she met a man who said, 


| “Old lady, where are you going with that cow?” 


She told him, “I am going to sell it to buy clothes for 


| my family.” 


“But no one will buy that old cow that way,” said the 
“Let me cut off one of her front legs and your 
the priest, can pay me the next time I come to 
“Thank you!” said the old lady, “I am glad you have 
And the man 


Then the woman went down the road until she met 
“Do you expect to sell that 


to get a big price. I shall not charge you anything for 


| cutting them.” 


The old lady was glad she had met the man and said, 
“Thank you! I am sure my husband, the priest, will pay 
So he cut off the other three legs 
of the cow and went in the opposite direction. By this time 
the cow had become poor and was nothing but skin and 
bones, so that the woman could drag her along in the road 


as easily as if she were a bundle of wood. Then she met 
“My 


her unless her tail is cut off. I will not charge you any- 


_ thing except that I may have the tail to make some soup.” 


“Thank you!” And the woman said, “But I am sure 


| that my husband, the priest, will be glad to pay you for 
' your trouble if you come to his church some day.” 


At last when the wife was in sight of the market, dragging 


_ the body of the cow behind her, there was a man ‘on the 


road who asked her, “Old lady, do you want me to cut off 
the head of that cow before you get to the market? They 
never buy a cow with her head like that.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, pleased with the men who had 
been all of them so kind to her, “and you may have -the 


_head, and my husband, the priest, will pay you extra for 
| your trouble.” 


“All right, I shall come to his church soon,” said the 
man while he cut off the head. Then he walked away and 
the woman went up the street to the market, and all the 
people laughed at:her dragging the body of a dead cow. 
There was another priest there who helped her to skin the 
cow and when they were finished he said, “Now you had 
better go home. Your husband will be worrying about you.” 
And that priest picked up all that was left of the cow and 
walked away. The old lady had the skin of the cow which 
was all dusty from dragging in the road. 

She rolled the skin around a stick of wood and started 
back home with the bundle on her shoulder. She was weep- 
ing because she had no money and no cow either. 

When she got near to the house the children looked out 
of the window and saw her and were happy. They shouted, 
“Here comes our mother with nice warm clothes. We can 
put them on and go out to play.’ As the woman got closer 
they saw that all she had was the skin of a cow, and every 
one of the children cried. But the priest did not see her 
as she came back, and he never knew how it happened. He 
did not notice the children as they shivered that winter for 
he had a nice new cow-hide jacket. “Wife,” he told her 
when she handed him the jacket, “after this, I shall always 
send you to the market. You drive good bargains.” 


The Priest and the Jackass 


HERE was a priest whose people never paid him any- 

thing for preaching. After almost all of his money 
was gone he decided to do something about it. He made 
a journey into the city and bought a new donkey and had 
a handful of goldpieces left. When he was on the way 
home in front of the house of one of the men of the church 
he put some of the gold into the mouth of the donkey, and 
while he stopped to talk to the man one of the gold pieces 
dropped out. 

“Oh, priest, is the donkey for sale? How much do you 
want for him?” asked the man. “I will give you a fine 
price. It is a good donkey.” And the little jackass slobbered 
out another gold coin. 

But the priest pretended not to see and rode on along 
the way home, and the man followed all the way to look 
for pieces of gold. 

The next day the priest rode the donkey out to the house 
of one of the rich men of the church, and again he put 
several gold pieces into its mouth just before he reached the 
man. And the rich man heard a jingle when the foam 
dropped on the stones from the mouth of the donkey and 
he looked and saw the gold. But he turned away so that 
the priest would not see him looking. 
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“How do you like my new jackass?” asked the priest. 


“T bought him in the city this week. Paid a high price.” 

“Looks sick to me,” said the rich man. “I believe he has 
the heaves. I think I could cure him if you let me have 
him for a while.” 

The priest looked at the donkey and then at the rich 
man: “I never heard of a donkey having heaves. Anyway, 
I can not part with him. I have to have some way to travel.” 

“That’s so,” answered the rich man. “I will trade you 
my best horse for him.” 

“No,” said the priest, and he went trotting up the road, 
and when he was out of sight the rich man followed the 
tracks and looked in every wet place in the dirt for a piece 
of gold. 

When the priest went home he fed the donkey nicely 
with fresh clover so that it would slobber more than ever. 
Then he rode to the store of another man and tied the 
donkey to the post, with his last three goldpieces in its 
mouth. The big storekeeper came out and talked to the 
priest: “Hello, priest, I heard you went to the city the 
other day.” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “bought this jackass. My, but he 
foams a lot at the mouth. I am afraid he is going to vomit.” 
The priest had seen a gold piece hanging on the edge of 
the lip of his donkey and wanted to be sure the storekeeper 
would look. 

The storekeeper saw the gold and went very close and 
looked into the mouth and saw the other two pieces of 
shiny gold on the donkey’s tongue. 

Then he said to the priest, “Oh, priest, you had better 
leave him with me and do not ride him home. He is 
very sick.” 

“But I am in a hurry,” said the priest and he trotted off 
with the donkey. The storekeeper knew that the two gold 
pieces were in the mouth so he came along the same road 
later to look for them. At the stable of the priest as it was 
getting dark in the evening the three 
men who had seen the gold drop from 
the mouth met one another. They were 
coming to steal him since they could not 
buy nor borrow. 

But the priest knew they would come 
so he walked out and asked what they 
wanted. They were ashamed for being 
there but the rich man said: “We want 
to buy your donkey.” 

The priest said, “Since all of you want _ 
him so bad I shall sell but the price is 
very high.” 

The men answered, ‘“We shall give 
you a bushel of gold for him.” 

“No,” said the priest, “I want a bushel 
apiece. Three bushels of gold.” 

“And the donkey is ours forever?” they 
asked. i 

The priest looked at the tiny donkey, 
not much bigger than three bushels of 
gold, and told them: “Yes, as soon as 
I get the three bushels of gold the donkey 
is yours forever. But you must remember 
that I did not want to sell.” 

“All right,” they answered him, and 
very happy, they went to their houses and 


? 


got their gold and came back and gave it to the priest. 

After they had the donkey for a month they were very 
angry for not a single piece of gold had come out of its 
mouth. 

“You have fooled me,” they told one another. At last 
they went to the priest and told him, “Priest, we have got- 
ten no gold from the mouth of the donkey we bought.” 

The priest laughed and said, “Who said you would?” 

The rich man spoke for them, “But we saw it for our- 
selves before we bought him—many pieces of gold dropped 
out of his mouth.” 

“Oh, well, if that is what you bought the donkey for 
you must keep him in a tight barn,” the priest said, “and 
you must feed him nothing but oats and give him no water. 
But I do not promise that it will happen.” 

So the three men took the jackass to a tight stable and 
gave it no water for a week. Then they all came up to- 
gether to look at it, when the week was over. The first 
man looked in and saw some yellow about its mouth, the 
rich man said: : 

“Tt is so heavy with gold that it has to lie flat down.” 

The storekeeper started in and he smelled a very bad : 
smell. There was no gold. The donkey was dead. 

That afternoon the priest buried his three bushels of 
gold, and the next morning he wore a new robe to his 
church and read the Bible to his people. 


The Apple 


NE day in the early Spring there was a man who 

went fishing. He had not been by the water very 
long when a young girl walked out on a log by the bank. 
of the river and teased him by throwing little sticks into 
the water so that he would catch no fish. The man looked 
at her and said, “Girl, why do you want to throw sticks | 
into the water so that I catch no fish?” 

The girl just laughed and threw an- 
other stick. ; 

“T’ll show you, Girl, that you cannot 
do that,” said the man. And he went 
out on the log where she was. 

When evening came she went to her 
home and the man went to his home. 

After almost a year had passed the 
girl had a little baby. But there was no 
one for the little boy’s father, so the girl’s 
father had to call the whole crowd of 
people together. And one of the old 
women gave the little boy an apple, and 
it was decided that whoever the little 
boy threw it at would be his father. The 
baby looked around the circle of mer) 
and drew back its arm to throw. The 
men turned pale and shut their eyes fo 
th\y were frightened of marriage. While 
all had their eyes closed the boy threw 
thé apple into the air and it went ovem 
the heads of the men who were scareci 
and rolled down the hill. 

That day was almost Spring agair| 
and the fisherman had been trying his 
luck in the same place as he had fishec 
the Spring before. He was on his wa™| 
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home, walking up the hill, when the pretty red apple rolled 
against his boot. “Ah,” he said, “what a nice red apple! 
Think of finding it here and at this time of year, too.” He 
picked it up and carried it in his hand for he did not want 
to bruise it in his pockets. He said to himself, “This red 
apple will bring me luck; fishing will be better this year 
than last year.” 

When he reached the top of the hill he saw the crowd 
of people with the Girl and the little baby. The father of 
the girl turned around and saw the apple in the hand of 
the fisherman. It was enough. “You are the baby’s father,” 
he said. 

The fisherman thought that they knew. “I am the 
father,” he said to the old man. And to his child he said, 
“I have caught fish, and caught an apple and now I catch 
you. Ho! Ho!” Then he ate the apple and looked at his 
wife and said, “Well, now you cannot keep me from catch- 
ing fish by your teasing.” 

And the wife laughed and all the men laughed and even 
the fisherman and the little son laughed. 


Sam Patra and His Brothers 


NCE upon a time there was an old man and an old 

woman. The old man was a king and the old woman 
was a queen. She was about forty-five years old but had 
never had any babies. But one night she dreamed and the 
first dream she had that night was that if she tasted a fish 
she would have some babies. So she got up from beside 
the king and called for her waiter, “Waiter, waiter, go 
get me a fish.” 

“What fish?’ asked the waiter, and to herself she said, 
“That old queen is crazy.” 

The queen said, “You know the pond .. . that pond 
has one big fish . . . that one big fish, I want to taste of 
him... I just now dreamed about that fish.” 

The waiter said, “What about that fish?” 

The old queen answered, “I just dreamed about that 
fish, if I taste of it I shall have a son whose name will be 
pambatra. 

“Then,” said the waiter, “I know what I shall do. If 
you desire the fish I shall put the old fisherman to catch 
him, and he will surely catch him.” 

So the waiter went and told the old fisherman. And 
when she had finished telling him he said, “I cannot catch 
any fish in that pond. It is too deep and you cannot see 
the fish and you need too long a string to reach.” But 
the fisherman tried to reach the fish. Soon he came back 
and said to the waiter, “I tried my best to catch him but 
I cannot.” 

When the waiter heard that she looked sorry and went 
back to the queen. 

The queen asked, “Why are you sorry, waiter?” 

The waiter’s answer was, “Why should I not be sorry? 
The fisherman tried his best to catch the fish but he 
could not.” 

As soon as the old queen heard that, she was sorry, too, 
and cried herself back to sleep. She dreamed again about 
the fish and that if she did not eat of it she would die. 
She woke up, frightened, and called to the sorry waiter 
who had remained by her bed, “Waiter, waiter, wake up, 
and go and get all the fishermen in the town.” 

The waiter ran out and woke up all the fishermen in 


the town. They brought all their nets to the pond and 
soon had the one big fish and gave it to the waiter and the 
waiter gave it to the queen, and the queen got up and 
gave it to the cook, and said, “Cook, you had better not 
taste this fish or I shall kill you.” 

The cook said, “All right. I will cook the fish but I will 
not taste of it.” Then she dropped it in the boiling kettle 
and cooked it. 

The waiter came into the kitchen and said to the cook, 
“Did you put any salt on the fish?” 

“No,” said the cook, ‘““The queen told me not to taste 
of it and I cannot season it without tasting.” 

So the waiter who knew how the queen liked her food, 
went and tasted the fish. As soon as she tasted of it she 
grew sick. As soon as she felt herself growing sick she 
whispered to the cook, but the cook did not understand 
and she, too, tasted the fish. And she, too, grew sick. 

Then the queen shouted from her bedroom, “Why do 
you not bring me the fish to eat?” ‘The waiter put some 
in a silver dish and took it to the queen. As soon as she 
tasted the fish she, also, grew sick. 

And the queen had a baby, and the waiter and the cook 
had each of them a baby at the same time. 

The queen’s baby was Sam Patra, the cook’s son was 
Sylvius, the waiter’s son was Lazillia. But the three chil- 
dren called themselves brothers, when they grew older, 
because they looked so much alike. 


II. 


When the three boys had grown into men, one of them 
said one day, “Oh, brother Lazillia, let us go for a little 
hunt.” 

“And with what will we shoot big animals?” asked 
Sam Patra. 

Lazillia said, “I shall take my bow and arrow,” and 
Sylvius said, “All I shall take is my sword,” and Sam Patra 
said, “Well, then, I shall take my gun with me. Are you 
ready, brothers, to go?”’? They took their horses and went, 
and left a note for the king to read where they had gone. 

When they reached the bridge over the river they slept for 
the night, because they were afraid to sleep anywhere else. 

Soon it was about one o’clock at night and the giant on 
horseback, who rode about in the woods came to the bridge, 
but the horse shied and did not want to pass. The giant 
cursed and said, “What is the matter, my horse, you never 
were scared here before.” The horse seemed to answer, 
“Giant, you might get killed by Sam Patra.” But the giant 
cursed again and muttered to himself, “I’ll show Sam Patra 
what I can do with him.” 

But Sam Patra knew by the steps of the horse that the 
giant was coming. And as soon as the giant said that, 
Sam Patra jumped up and said, “Here I am, giant, what 
kind of fight do you want?” 

The giant called back from the darkness, ‘Do you want 
to fight with me?” 

“Yes, I want to fight. How do you want to fight? 
Swords are no good, swords are dirty, hammers are dirty, 
axes are dirty, everything is dirty but God left only 
wrestling.” 

Then the giant answered, “Are you ready to fight by 
wrestling ?” 

“Yes,” said Sam Patra, “I want to fight.” 

They threw off their wraps and (Continued on page 58) 
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Three cards from the Gypsy Tarot 


The Fortune Teller’s Deck 


By LEE McCANN 


COUNTRY orchard in summer. Caravan- 
wagons with shafts—and horses grazing 
near. Dark-skinned, aloof men _pottering 
around a fire mending copper utensils. Chil- 
dren shy as wood creatures peeping from be- 
hind trees and wagons. Tawny-skinned wo- 
men wearing heavy gold and silver ornaments, and red 
and orange kerchiefs tied around their heads. One of them 
brings out a pack of cards, old, greasy and covered with 
bizarre figures. You cross her palm with silver. She spreads 
the cards fanwise before her and reads your fortune—money, 
journeys, love and death. 

This is a memory picture I have had from childhood 
when I was taken to see a Gypsy encampment on a neigh- 
boring farm. I never forgot the fascination of that old 
pack of fortune-telling cards so weirdly suggestive of strange 
magic, but it was many years before I discovered something 
of its interesting origin and history. 

Among the numerous cryptic allusions which puzzled 
readers of T. S. Eliot’s poem The Wasteland was a refer- 
ence to The Hanged Man. Few could identify its mean- 
ing because outside of Gypsies and occasional seekers of ,for- 
gotten archaic lore almost no one today has even heard of 
the Tarot, the Gypsy pack of cards of which the twelth 
symbolic trump is called The Hanged Man. Yet the Tarot 
has been called “the oldest book in the world” because 
many have claimed it to be the only surviving. document 
of ages incredibly ancient, before the dawn of recorded 
Whether or not this is true, as occultists would 
the Tarot is unquestionably full of the evidences 


history. 
have it, 


of an obscure astronomical tradition of great antiquity. 
There are prehistoric metal discs from India in the British 
Museum that bear the original symbols of the four suits 
and it is thought that these discs may have been part of a 
complete set used as cards, no doubt for divinitory purposes. 
It seems fairly certain that the Tarot came originally at 
a remote period from China or India, through Egypt and 
Palestine reaching Europe through the Moors or the 
Crusaders about the fourteenth century where they were 
introduced as playing cards and soon changed to a form 
better adapted for gambling. 

Various countries, times and peoples have left their mark 
on the Tarot, changing many of the symbols beyond 
recognition, and even conjecture. Medieval Europe Chris- 
tianized everything that came its way, and cards though 
under the ban of the church did not wholly escape. For 
example, the trumps which relate to the moon and the 
planet Jupiter are called in the early Flabian packs The 
Priestess and The Pope, the former being clothed as a 
Madonna and holding the keys of an abbess. And before 
Europe, Asia had had its way with the cards for many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of years. Yet in spite of all 
these changes, traces of the original symbolism still remain. 

The Tarot consists of seventy-eight cards all of which 
are pictorial and may possibly derive from the time when 
all writing was ideographic. It is the remains of a primitive 
zodiac and may have been invented by the first astrologer- 
priests as a secret code of their divinitory knowledge based 
on the movements of the earth in relation to the sun, moon 


and stars. 


THE FORTUNE 


Gradually dissociated from the early knowledge of as- 
tronomy which was its basis, and passing through events 
and times at which we can hardly guess, it came at last to 
be so mutilated, so shorn of its ancient prestige that it 
exists today but the superstition of wandering tribes. 

The Tarot consists of two parts. ‘There are fifty-six suit 
cards, fourteen to the suit, and twenty-two symbolic trumps, 
or atouts, as they are also called. It is from the suit cards 
that our modern pack derives, shortened to fifty-two by 
omitting the cavalier of each suit. The symbols, however, 
are different. —The Tarot appears to have been a part of 
the far-flung cult of Thrice Greatest Hermes which was 
a dominating influence in Greece, Rome, Babylon and Egypt. 
The symbols sacred to Hermes, and, as he was variously 
called, Mercury, Tholt or Nebo, are the emblems of the 
four suits of the Tarot. Scepters, cups, swords and coins. 
In place of these, but corresponding to them, are our club, 
heart, spade and diamond suits. 

The Hermetic symbols are said to represent the earliest 
occupations and castes of mankind. The burgeoning bough 
which pictures the suit of scepter may easily be accepted as 
the scepter of the earliest rulers who were lords of the 
woods and fields. Next rank cups, the emblem of the priestly 
caste and derived from the chalice. Thirdly come swords 
typifying the military. Lowest are pentacles or coins sig- 
nificant of the traders and money-lenders. 

Silver was the metal sacred to Hermes. ‘The silver coin 
which crosses the Gypsy’s palm is a fragment of the temple 
rites when those who consulted the oracle of the god must 
first make an offering of silver to his priests. 

The first card of the twenty-two atouts is called The 
Magician. It shows the figure of Mercury identifiable by 
the magic sign of infinity about his head, his wand of power 
and the sacred symbols which lie before him. He is also 
seen in the twenty-second card of the series, called ‘The 
Fool. This card bears no number but tops or reinforces 
other cards. It stands for luck and has the volatile, irre- 
sponsible character of Mercury. It is the origin of the 
Joker in the modern pack which is so called because the 
peaked cap of Mercury became distorted into a jester’s 
cap in the early European packs. One 
of the most interesting of the atouts 
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is the twelfth card, The Hanged Man, to which earlier 
reference was made. It shows a handsome youth crucified 
with his head down and typifies the sun myth so universal 
in antiquity, and the basis of religion, according to Sir John 
Frazer, wherever a dying god was worshipped. 
ing relates to the winter solstice when the sun was said to 
Zie each year. To the Gypsies this is the card of sacrifice 
and atonement. 

Another card which is full of suggestion is the tenth, 
The Wheel. The earliest sun glyphs were wheels. Since 
the fate of the earth is dependent on the turning of the sun 
wheel and linked with the periods of darkness and light, 
it is logical that the wheel should symbolize individual fate 
and its changes of fortune. In the Tarot the wheel is 
surmounted by a Sphinx. To one side, ascending, 
the Egyptian god of good, Anubis. Typhon, god of evil, 
clings in descending posture to the other side. 

The number thirteen is one of the most ancient supersti- 
tions of dark import. It is the card of death in the Tarot, 
but exquisitely pictured as a skeleton mower in the wake of 
whose scythe crowned heads, hands and feet push up through 
the world to replace those he has cut down. 

The planet Saturn, also of sinister significance, and the 
astronomical original of Satan, appears as the fifteenth 
card of the Tarot, called the Devil. Chained to the block 
on which he stands are a man and woman significant of 
the power to bind which is characteristic of Saturnian in- 
fluence. 

A lucky card is the seventh, a number to which the Gyp- 
sies ascribe high mystical powers. It is called “The Chariot 
and sometimes The Victor. It shows a crowned king driv- 
ing a splendid car drawn by two white horses. This 
quite obviously the chariot of the sun in which he daily made 
his journey across the heavens. 

Space does not permit a complete and detailed description 
of the cards, each one of which has its special symbols bear- 
ing the traces of ancient wisdom and high mysteries now lost 
and forgotten. 

These brief notes are but an indication of the occult 
fascination and interesting archaic lore which the lover 
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of early symbolism may extract from 


the quaint cards of the Gypsies. 


Hungarian Gypsy Music 


By JOSKA DE BABARY 


F ALL the Gypsy musicians of the different 
countries the Hungarians have achieved the 
greatest popularity and renown. ‘Their 
characteristic music, and the great number 
of eminent and talented musicians among 
them, undoubtedly entitle them to high rank. 

A pert of this is due to the melancholy motifs of the ancient 
Hungarian songs (originating from the people) and to the 
most fiery of all the ancient Hungarian dances, the csardas. 
In the performance of these the Gypsies surpass all the 
other performers. 

The reputation of the Hungarian Gypsy orchestras has 
penetrated all parts of the world. ‘The center of their 
activities was Budapest, famous for its pulsating metro- 
politan life. Tourists who visited Budapest heard with 
amazement, in the glittering coffee-houses and larger hotels, 
the charmirg melodies of the Gypsies. From all parts of 
the world came impresarios and hotel directors to listen, to 
engage orchestras. Some of the more celebrated of these 
traveled over two or three continents. Twenty to twenty-five 
years ago they were paid high figures for those days. There 
were numbers among the famous primases (directors—the 
leader of the Gypsy orchestra is always the violin soloist) 
whose wages in foreign countries amounted to three pounds 
a day, which at that time meant a great deal of money. 

Most of the orchestras attained distinction through the 
person of the primas, but sometimes their uncommon 
repertoire and unusual harmony harvested the laurels for 
them. In the orchestras in which the primas dominated, he, 
himself, was a great attraction. ‘The appearance of the 
more distinguished orchestras was impressive, all of them 
in full dress. Several of the primases have been widely 
known for their elegance and used frequently to entertain 
counts and barons in their homes. Numbers of them have 
achieved virtuoso perfection in some of the specialties of 
violin technique (staccato, flageolet, etc.) and many great 
musicians have expressed to them their admiration. 

These are the more striking examples of native talent, 
not because they readily became virtuosi but for the reason 
that most of them accomplished this without any serious 
schooling. 

Naturally, there are on the other instruments, also, large 
numbers of eminently talented musicians among the Gypsies. 

Gypsy orchestras are composed of the following instru- 
ments; violin, viola, cello, cimbalom, small and large 
clarinet and contra-bass. Usually the orchestra has ten to 
twelve members. We shall have to consider the cimbalom 
separately, it being a special musical instrument of the 
Gypsies, which is not used by any other kind of orchestra. 
Its origin may be traced back to the primitive Chinese and 
Indian small striking-instruments of thousands of years ago. 
The up to date cimbalom has a range of four octaves. 
Foreign countries became acquainted with this interesting 
instrument through the Gypsies, and have acclaimed many 
soloists upon it. One of the most renowned of them was 
Gez Lanyi. In a great many appearances of the great 


actress Louise Blaha, the nightingale of Hungary, he was 
partner and participant in those warm ovations with which 
the Hungarian public paid tribute to the genius of Louise 
Blaha and the long silent cimbalom of Gez Lanyi. 

The most conspicuous peculiarity of the Hungarian 
Gypsy music (and of all Gypsy music) is the ad libitum 
performance. The mordantes used at certain points of the 
melody, the inwoven minor flights and cadences which 
ornament the melody and cause the monotony to disappear. 
It is through these very embellishments that Gypsy music 
achieves its Gypsy flavor. In typical Gypsy music we may 
constantly hear the “enlarged-second” which is another 
singularity of the Oriental people’s music. The construction 
of their harmony is simple, which is most natural because 
they do not interpret the classical or the modern, but the 
folk-music. 

Some say of Hungarian Gypsy music that it is only a 
“degeneration” of the Hungarian folk-music; however, 
those who express such opinion have forgotten that the very 
pearls of the Hungarian folk-songs were given by Gypsies 
(Panna Clinka, Lavotta, Boka, Bihary, etc.) not to men- 
tion the more recent ones. It is a fact that the embellish- 
ment of airs and songs in the above described manner can 
be heard from Gypsies only; still opinions differ a great 
deal whether a simple eight measure folk-song is musically 
more valuable in its simplicity than in Gypsy style. In 
contrast with this, however, according to the opinion of 
the great Hungarian pianist, Franz Liszt, what is known 
as Hungarian music is really Gypsy music—and he not 
only loved it, but valued it as well. It should be under- 
stood that the exclusive interpreters of Hungarian music 
are the Gypsies and the greatest part of their repertoire is 
composed of Hungarian songs and csardas. “They made a 
profession of rendering popular music and had to exert 
themselves to make it as charming and agreeable as possible. 
If they had not then and did not now play it in the above 
described ‘degenerate’? manner, then not only would their 
music be unknown at present all over the world but it 
never would have become popular even in Hungary. 

The old renowned Gypsies (Bihary, Lavotta, etc.) were 
the first—not only in Hungary, but in Europe—to form 
orchestras for playing folk-music. They did it with such 
success that their popularity grew beyond the borders and 
soon we find them in Vienna, Paris, London, and the 
other cities of Europe, reaping such successes as were un- 
precedented in the history of orchestras producing folk- 
songs and light music. Hardly had they crossed the bounds 
of Hungary than they became the permanent musicians of 
the courts of foreign sovereigns—distinguished, honored, 
decorated. Afterwards, animated by the successes of the 
Hungarian Gypsies, popular orchestras were formed in 
Vienna and elsewhere. So let the Gypsy continue and 
embellish further, let him play in such manner as he desires; 
it would be difficult, anyhow, to take away from him with 
pen and ink that glory which he won for himself, from 
millions of men, with his music. 


Russian Gypsy Songs 


I Miss Them in America 


By ILYA TOLSTOY 


Inspiring sounds of my voice will carry you, my friend, 
far away 
There over the Saint River Ganges, my home, my dream 
and home.... 
From Gypsy Song: “Lotus.” 


LTHOUGH the Gypsies left their home- 
land many years ago they still have their 
own language, their own customs, songs and 
dances—which cannot be destroyed by any 
kind of civilization in strange countries. In 
Russian life the Gypsies play a large part. 
There is a fascination about them—their wagons and tents, 
their picturesque costumes, and their sometimes sad minor 
songs with deep melody, or yet their gay dancing songs 
with all the fire of the Gypsy blood. Even the naive little 
thievings of these wandering artists have a certain charm. 

Some of the best Russian writers and poets and musicians 
have given their finest efforts to expressing the life and 
spirit of the Gypsies. The poet Pushkin spent much of his 
life in Bessarabia with them and later wrote his great poem 
called The Gypsies. 

From Bessarabia they wandered into northern Russia 
where they camp during the summer, usually returning 
south for the winter or settling in some small 
town. Year after year the same group of Gypsies 
can be seen camped along the roadway of yester- 
year. To these camps, called tabors, Russian 
landlords used to come with guests to spend 
the evening along with some rubles. Even the 
more sophisticated ones who did not believe in 
auguries listened with excitement to their future 
foretold by a Gypsy crone. These gay parties 
frequently lasted during most of the night upon 
a Russian plain otherwise desolate except for a 
Gypsy fire embroidered with merry songs, and 
swift dances, to the strum of a seven-stringed 
guitar. 

With these songs and dances, with mysterious 
telling of the future, trading of horses (and 
sometimes stealing of horses), the Gypsies made 
their living. Gradually many of the more talented 
of them found themselves desired as entertainers 
in the more exclusive restaurants and smart 
cabarets. These entertainers outgrew most of 
their nomadic habits of begging and stealing but 
remained true Gypsies at heart and in appearance, 
still aloof, casual, and abandoned as a swift wind. 
The women were chaste, and there is a tradition 
that the tabor when it reluctantly gave up one 
of its women, insisted that she be married, whether 
her Russian suitor were clerk or nobleman, and 
indeed, many of the foremost families of Russia 
boast of their Gypsy blood. Friendships of Rus- 


sians with Gypsies, as well as marriages, were of a high 
standard; many people visited, and were visited by the 
Gypsies as friends, and called the old Gypsy women 
“Auntie.” 

Every Russian Gypsy has the gift of music and words. 
I have heard children repeat a song new to them the day 
before, with every small variation of voice and accom- 
paniment. And with no knowledge of technique or 
musical notes, most Gypsies are able to improvise upon 
musical instruments which they have never seen before, 
and of which they knew nothing. This uncanny vir- 
tuosity exists with the same deftness and abandon in the 
Gypsy dance. 

Gypsy songs are Oriental in form and Gypsy in flavor. 
They have come down from grandfather to grandchildren 
by word of mouth, and have lost not one element of beauty 
by this illiterate transcension. I quote parts of a progressive 
old drinking song, which abounds in overtones: 


As a fragrant flower spreads its odor, 
So the sparkling goblet calls us to drink. 


Chorus: 
Let’s drink to Dashu, Dashu dear 
For the world’s seen no such beauty. 
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Again we are asking and handing the goblet 
That you'll drink at once without refusing. ... 
Chorus: 


Let’s drink to Colia, Colia dear 
Though the world’s seen no such drunkard 
€tc., etc. 


Some of the songs are sung in the Russian language, such 


as Ah Valenke, Oh Valenke (valenke: Russian felt boots). 


Ah valenke, oh valenke 
You are not under-soled, old ones 
You are not under-soled, old ones 


Oh you, Colia, Colia Nikolai 
You sit at home and don’t go out 
You sit at home, at home and don’t go out 


Don’t you go to the other end (of the village) 
Don't carry there the rings and earrings 

Don’t you carry there the rings and earrings 
Than carrying of the presents 

Better to under-sole the valenkes 

Much better to under-sole the valenkes 


What kind of friend, friend of me 
When you have secen mates 
When you have, have siven insti 


Ah valenke, oh valenke 
You are not under-soled, old ones 
You are not under-soled, old ones. 


This song has many, many verses, and although it refers 
largely to Russians it is known as a Gypsy song, and sung 
by them. 

Many of the songs are sung only by the travern-gypsies, 
those who although they may know little of books have 
learned a great deal from the life, and who are sometimes 
called the educated Gypsies. These songs are frequently 
sad and wistful, the delight of Russians. “Dreaming 
weeping willows” is a typical one: 

Dreaming weeping willows 
Lowly bowing over the brooks; 
Rills running hurriedly 
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Whispering in darkness of night, 

Whispering and whispering in darkness of night. 
Thoughts of past and distant 

They wafted to me, 

By ill and lonesome heart 

Drawn toward those past days, 

Drawn toward those past and bright days. 


Oh, where are you, my dove? 

Heart's desire do you remember me? 
Or like I do you suffer, 

Crying in darkness of night, 

Crying and crying in darkness of night? 


The songs lose a great deal in translation; the modulation 
of the Romani throat is gone and the ever-present minor 
note. One of the finest romantic Gypsy songs is called by 
its first line: “You asked me today, chidingly.’”’ It trans- 
lates roughly as follows: 


You asked me today, chidingly, 

Why I am silent when I meet you. 
Understand that by empty talk 

I do not want to insult you; 

You are free, like a wind over the steppe 
Dash to the fortune of your life; 

But I am bound and heavy those chains, 
Heavier the golden than iron ones. 

I cannot tear these bonds 

Which I weakly and silently drag. 
That is why my looks are so sad, 

That is why I’m silent when I meet you. 


After the Revolution, for a while, the Gypsies were con- 
sidered as the diversion of the former wealthy classes; and 


were hardly heard or heard of. But soon they were recog- | 


nized as artists and musicians. They gave several evenings 
of Gypsy songs in Moscow, with a hundred singers, twenty- 
five guitars, and many dancers. It was a glorious per- 
formance and helped bring back the Gypsies in the life of 
the Russian people. Now, again, one can hear Gypsies in 


many places in Moscow and Petrograd. And the field . 


Gypsies travel about as always. 


The Gavengroes 


The Police 


Rommany verses drawn from conversation with Leland’s translation from the Rommany ballad 


English Gypsies, by Charles G. Leland* 


As mandy was pirryin ’pré the drom, 
I dicked the patteran of a Rom, j 
Of a Rémmany chal as I did know; 
And the nav o the mush ’us Petulengro. 


And longo duro did mandy jéss, 

Till I wélled to the yag where ytiv did besh; 
And he pens me “Sarishén?”—“How do you do?” 
For a tdcho Rém was Petulengro. 


What bak ta-divuus? I pens, an’ he 
Pens “Wdfado bak” aja to me. 

“It's wafro bak wherever I goes, 
An all alangs o' them gavéngrées. 


“If I lells a késhter fon a bar, 
There wells ta méngy a hoppercore. 
And it’s bak if I aint starméskeré 
Along o’ addivel gavéngero. 


“Oh, I’ve lélled adista o’ kévvo tem, 

With its ryes and rdshis and sitch as them; 
An’ its parl the pani ’fore langs I goes, 

To a tem where there isn’t no gdvengroes.” 


into English 


As I was going along the way, 

I saw the tracks where a Gypsy lay— 
Of a Gypsy fellow whom I did know, 

And the name of the man was Petulengro. 


And so I went on the road a bit, 

Till I came to the fire where I saw him sit; 

And he said to me “Sarishan?”—“‘How do you do?” 
For a real Rom was Petulengro. 


“What luck for the day?” I asked, and he 
Said, “Wery bad luck” again to me; 

“It’s wery bad luck, that never will cease, 
And all along o° these here police. 


“If I pulls a bit of a-stick from a hedge, 
There’s a bobby a bobbin’ along its edge; 
An’ it’s luck if I ain’t in prison a piece, 
An all along o' that ’ere police. 


“Oh, ve had enough o° this land, I say, 
With its lords and parsons and sitch as they; 
And it’s over the water I goes like geese, 

To a land where there isn’t no police.” 


*Leland’s collection of English songs was the result of a conscientious attempt to “use simple language and keep strictly to real English Rommany both 


as regards words and expression.” 


As in the Russian Gypsy songs quoted by Tolstoy, flavor and imagery are affected by the country where they are sung. 


HAVE often wished that I could draw, 
even ever so little, that I might have made 
the noble profiles of real: Gypsy women 
whom I have met into a little gallery of 
pictures, for memory’s sake. 

These profiles are mostly old. Of the 
;ounger generation there are few like Georgina Boswell, 
that dainty bit of Romani royalty, but hers is, of all the 
profiles, the most extraordinary. If you will go to any 
museum where the mummies of Egypt’s long dead 
princesses lie, and will observe the profiles there, you will 
see Georgina, to the life; proud, high arched nose, short 
jaw, large, slanting eyes, square shoulders, small, compact 
highs, and slender, fine hands and feet of distinction. We 
mce had her photograph taken with her own Gypsy hand- 
cerchief drawn about her brows and the effect was startling. 

They live in my inner sight with extraordinary vividness-— 
these portraits. One of the most unusual is that of a Stanley 
\vho for many years has roamed through the southern states 
is her husband. They own a number of farms in Ken- 
ucky and are very well to do, but have never for a moment 
considered “kairin” (housing) as possible. A tall old 
\voman, lean and brown, usually dressed in bright calico, 
nlthough her head scarf is always silk, for which she pays 
hs much as seven dollars a yard. The big green brooch 
‘a antique gold which clasps her dress can be bought for 
dollar in a great many places where imitations of old 


ewelry are now found. The only difference between such 
ollar ornaments and hers, is that hers is real. As it is 
ne of the largest emeralds that I ever saw and is at least 
wo hundred years old, I fear to give it a value. A jeweler 
kvhom I once took to her wagon almost fainted away when 
e happened to look closely at it. 

| Mrs. Stanley knows the Bible almost by heart and can 
fuote Shakespeare by the page. She knows Dickens and 
Trollope and Eliot and Byron, has never seen a motion 
icture, has ridden on a train twice in her life, never slept 
inder any roof save that of her wardo, and has the man- 
ers of a Grand Duchess. I have seen her, in the space 
f half an hour, reduce a dangerous tramp and a high brow 
rollege professor each to cringing submission. 

Then there is Grace Hearn, who is about thirty, be- 
ongs to the Ladies Aid Society of the Baptist church in 
bi town where she spends her winters, and is pretty as a 
it of Egypt come to life. All she needs is the scraps of 
ostume which made up the popular style of 7000, B.C. 
{om speaks Romani with fluency, reads French, likes the 
motion pictures and loves a joke. But when she stalks into 
the tent which she lives in for five months of the year, near 
an amusement park in Ohio, and prepares to “dukker”— 
something odd and arresting falls upon her, a veil, a shadow 
--a mantle of authority and power. Old Egypt stirs! 

In my hall of memory I keep the picture of Mrs. Young, 
the mother of Georgina, a gay and laughing girl at seventy, 
waggish, fearless, apt at any time to frighten her grand- 
children half to death by leaping, bareback, onto a horse, 
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Puri Romani Dyes 


By LOUISE RICE 


and sending it flying with her drumming heels. But in red 
silk from head to heels, with her massive head covered with 
the rare old lace which was her handkerchief—a puro 
Romani rawny, indeed! 

Mostly the women, of the generation past Georgina, were 
a thought more hearty. They were a little more surely of 
the open spaces, but they were also great ladies, no more 
daunted by beggar or king than a king himself, and twice 
as disdainful of many things as any king I ever heard of; 
the puri Romani dyes or real Gypsy mothers, prouder than 
Lucifer, and so sure of their places in the world that they 
possessed the power of impressing even dull clods with 
something of awe. 

Once, in the downtown districts of New York, I came on 
a red faced Irish policeman “moving on” a Gypsy woman 
of rather advanced age. She slowly drew her arm from his 
touch with a movement of supreme disdain and said: 

“Gajo!l” 

‘That word, in a real Gypsy mouth, can be a tender yet 
half apologetic caress, as to an inferior but beloved friend, 
and it can have a snarl in it that has just the quality of a 
jungle snarl. Well, this old Gypsy woman snarled and the 
policeman moved back as if she had given him a blow. I 
walked up to her and said: : 

“Tacho, miri Dye!” 

She dropped her deep, brooding eye at me and without 
a word accepted my arm, on which she swam away with 
the peculiar swinging gait of the Gypsy woman, which is 
proud, disdainful and triumphantly sensuous. There is not 
another walk like it among all the daughters of men. 

There is a reason for this. 

The hook nosed, beautiful eyed, chiselled profile women 
are not only proud of being Romanies, against which they 
count the rest of the world as little better than cattle, but 
of being “Romani rawnies and dyes.” 


DO not think that even the few people who have written 

understandingly of the Romani have quite penetrated to 
the inmost heart of Romani womanhood. In this, as in 
everything, what the Romani says and what he means are 
very, very different. 

The subjection of the Romani woman, as appearing in 
even tales which do the race a fair amount of justice and 
which show its peculiar psychology, is due to the fact that 
the Romani hardly ever speaks what is in his heart and 
that he usually, and as a matter of course, and even among 
his own, will say the thing which is not. 

There is no talk among any men of any race which is so 
swaggeringly masculine as that of the genuine Gypsy. He 
is very much the master. He likes his own good looks. He 
dresses the part. He is always talking about his love affairs. 
He accepts the attention of his wife and her open expression 
of passionate love for him with a lordly air. The Gypsy 
woman yields to his whims, pets him, admires him, is not 
backward about declaring how much she loves him. The 
average American man and woman of even some under- 
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standing of the Gypsy finds this a bit revolting. I have had 
many say to me that it was a thing which offended them, 
despite the charm and attraction which they found in real 
Gypsies. 

Well! If there was ever a situation in human affairs 
which would cause a person “in the know” to hum that 
refrain of Things are seldom what they seem, it is this. 

The Gypsy woman makes this gesture of absolute sur- 
render to her husband and to males in general, for the same 
reason that men are most excessively polite to ladies in 
countries where ladies have practically no rights, at all. 
Yes, that is exactly the reason. 

The swashbuckling and assertive males, if you will notice, 
do not consort with women of the Gajo races. If you go 
to the Gypsy, in either camp or the house where he is 
kairin, does he come forward and greet you and deal with 
you? Does he, as a rule, come forward, at all? He does 
not. He does not, even when he is of the generations which 
have been on American soil since ever the Indian trails gave 
place to the white man’s roads. 

Ask this fine gentleman to spend money. He will have 
about a dollar in his romantic looking red sash or in the 
Sweet and Orr overalls in which he is frequently found. 
His jewelry is modest. Usually a massive ring or two and, 
with the Hungarians and other Balkans Gypsies, the 
precious buttons of solid gold for his coat, and the gold 
tipped walking stick which he proudly displays as his badge 
that he is married. 


N the other hand, take the most educated and cultured 

of the English Gypsies, who are, of them all, the 
finest and most royal. Be at home with them, as I have 
been privileged to be, so far that their incessant talk, jesting 
and song flows on as if you were not there. 

You will sit about the fire, after the day is done and the 
evening meal is over, and hear the comedy played (with 
endless variations) as follows: 

“Woman, have you made money today?” 

This is thundered from a stern mouth and accented by 
fiercely beetling brows. 

“N-n-n-o-o—” she stammers, 
piteously. 

He reaches either for one of the horse whips or for any- 
thing else which is handy and ominously weighs it. 

“Woman, I shall beat you,” he declares. 

She shivers and looks down. She reaches across and slyly 
caresses his fingers. 

“Take your foolish hands from me, woman,” he adjures 
her. “I have no truck with women’s nonsense. Under- 
stand that unless you do better I shall surely beat you 
tomorrow night.” 

She murmurs that he is too hard and in eloquent panto- 
mime and with supreme artistry appeals to the others to 
say whether the lot of such a man’s wife is not a hard one. 
We all nod compassionately and pity her and ten minutes 
afterward she is holding his hand again. 

There is not a hint that this is delicious fooling and I do 
not wonder that many and many a person, even those who 
knew a good deal of the chib, and who have been admitted 
to a lot of intimacy with either puro kaulli ratti or the 
good posh and posh or. even with wretched didikai like 
myself, who have only a little pinch of the black blood, 
should have been deceived. 

‘The truth of the matter is that all this talk is gallantly 


rolling her lovely eyes 


graceful nonsense, just as there used to be that kind of 
nonsense in the Middle Ages, used by gentlemen to ladies, 
who had no place in the sun at all, save as their menfolk 
gave it to them. Well, the Gypsy man is in about the same 
position. Heaven alone knows what will happen to me, 
who thus let loose on a Gajo world a secret which is 
never even mentioned:in wardo or tan! 


T is really the Gypsy woman who is boss. She owns the 

property, when there is any, and she is the unquestioned 
owner of the real wealth of the family, which is always in 
jewelry. How wonderful the jewelry is, of genuine Romani 
families, there are few anywhere who really know. Years 
ago, when one of the English Romani families were con- 
ducting a sort of marriage discussion with a half-English, 
half-Hungarian family, there was a bit of a shindy one 
night and the police came and arrested some of the English 
family. 

They were aghast. Despite a lot of fiction written about 
the Romanies and the police, it has been rare, indeed, that 
any genuine Romanies have been taken in tow by the law. 
This family instantly gathered its wealth from the secret’ 
places in the wagons and poured into the Harlem Police 
Court with it. They also sent for me, which was a sensible 
thing to do, for they could not succeed in getting the polite 
but incredulous desk sergeant to do anything but smile at 
what was heaped before him. 

As for me, even though I knew that they had wealth, I 
had never seen so much of it before, at one time, and I 
confess that I looked with apprehension around the room, 
where several ordinary policemen were standing. 

The sergeant, being introduced to me as “a writing 
woman” and happening to know that I really was, invited! 
my attention to the pile that lay before him. 

“They want to put up that Five and Ten collection for 
bail,” he said. 

I stepped up close to him and said: “Sergeant—listen— 
for I don’t want to say it out loud. That ‘Five and Ter 
collection’ is worth about a hundred thousand dollars, af 
the very lowest estimation, and some of those pieces aré 
hundreds of years old. Get it out of sight before anybody 
realizes that it’s real.” 

He goggled at me, unbelievingly. 

“Why—that old woman, there, says that it’s hers!” 

It was. And there was a lot of it that she hadn’t brough: 
around. It would be her daughter’s afterward. It would 
be the possession of the women and not of the men. 

The marriage that was) under contemplation was the 
arrangement of the two families, because one of the daugh 
ters of the English family had fallen in love with one o! 
the boys of the posh and posh and made no bones abou) 
showing it. No reason why she should. When married, h- 
would be the one to be proud of being married and sh» 
would go her free way in the world of the Romani an 
the Gajo, except for that beautiful self-surrender whicl 
publicly abdicated the real power possessed. 

Even with the families where the real blood is down te 
almost nothing, and where the rest of it is adulterated wit) 
nongrel strains of all Slavokia and Latinum, this traditio1 
persists. The good looking rascal who treats his wife an 
daughter with all the airs of an overlord is quite a differen 
gentleman the moment thac there is a real decision to by 
made. 

The real Romani man is a 
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Merry-go-round 


The Merry-Go-Round of Gypsy Life 


Five water colors by ESTHER PECK 


N these drawings we have almost the seven ages of the Gypsy woman: 
the models were glimpsed on New York’s East Side, the doll-like babies; 
the six-year-old, round-eyed with wonder; a quizzical and distrustful older 
sister who already has sensed the pitfalls of the world and is alertly de- 
fensive; the young married woman with her baby; and the old grandmother 
ablaze in purple and magenta—all these are sought in gypsy homes on 

Pitt and Broome Streets and persuaded to serve as models by Esther Peck. 

“What for?” they asked. 

“To make pictures—that’s my business. 

“How much money?” 

The bargain was struck, and then baby sister, mother and the other children 
were brought to the studio to sit in turn. 4 

The skeptical little girl came back the second day to say— 

“That’s a very good drawing. You will get a lot of money for it. I think you 
should pay more for me.” 

Reminded of her bargain, she turned on her heel and went quickly to inspect 
the portraits of the rest of the family while the artist struggled to set down the 
pictures, and silently vanished—on each picture the eyes had been smudged out! 

These drawings represent members of one family—all were drawn from life ex- 
cept the grandmother who would have no traffic with such works. But old and leathery 
of face, stepping along the city street as lithely as a girl, she created an impression 
more vivid in the memory than many patient models who “‘sit’” for hours. 
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Esther Peck 


THE SIX-YEAR-OLD 


Water color drawing by Esther Peck 
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DISILLUSIONED AT TEN 


Water color drawing by Esther Peck 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Water color drawing by Esther Peck 
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Why Live 
Like a 
Gypsy’ 


By VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


Etchings by Norah Hamilton 


se HY live like a Gypsy?” asks an English 
advertisement for one of the less portable 
comforts of home. Appropriately enough, 
this cunning indirect plea for the jolly old 
comforts of the ivy-clad cottage was thrust 
upon my attention while I was traveling 
from Welsh Gypsy trails to the promise of other Gypsy 
trails near Liverpool. Outside the train window an Eng- 
lish autumn rain was falling. 

Gypsy life did sound more romantic when the sun was 
shining. To sleep beneath the stars, caressed by a soft 
breeze—to wash in cool streams—to kindle a fire of dry 
brushwood—well, nearly everyone had his dreams of doing 
these things while the cares of the world went hang. But 
the sun wasn’t always shining.. The breeze was a cutting 
wind—the water was icy cold—the ground wet—the wood 
damp—cosy surroundings were wanted in a hurry. 

And yet, the previous day at Llanbadarn in Wales, when 
a steady drizzle had come in from the sea, and my Gypsy 
hosts, smelling of wet horses, wet smoke, wet dogs, and wet 
humanity, had huddled into their van‘to receive me, it was 
all very jolly, and cosy enough. Within the van, tea and 
tobacco and the heat from a tiny stove had warmed our 
cheer as a bottle of port and a furnace might not have done. 
Life on wheels had charm. Descendants of*the Boswells, 
my hosts, and people with tradition. While the rain trickled 
through the cracks in the roof of the van we drifted in 
argosy—memory visited old-time Roms, traveled ancient 
lanes, and crossed the sea in ships. One of the boys assured 
me that he had been in America until he boarded a Fall 
River boat from Boston to New York and awoke to find 
himself in Cardiff. 

Later I shall reveal how I came by any Gypsy dialect 
at all. But with the Gypsies in the van in the fastness of 
the Welsh hills no revelations were necessary. I told them 
how I had been with the Gypsies on the common at 
Machynlleth and that I had been directed onward to 
Aberystwyth and Llanbadarn. And there I was, a lone 
half-Gypsy, craving hospitality. My hosts had been having 
a hard time of it traveling about, picking hops, selling 
baskets, telling fortunes at the fairs, telling fortunes from 
door to door, begging—“So many people nowadays claim 
to be Gypsies, you know, what with all their chatter of 
Zingali and what not, that no one has any faith in us any- 


more... .” But the evening brought home the one daughter 
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eyes, occupied the van, called herself a Gypsy, 


of the van, a fiercely handsome, tall girl, with a bundle of 
groceries under her arm and half-crowns jingling in her 
pockets. 

Night came quickly in the mountains. As the hour grew 
late some. of the Gypsies slept, but several of the young 
fellows waxed merry, and sang. The handsome girl danceé 
in the corner of the van. Husky, minor songs were sung. 
and drifted out over the dark Welsh countryside as fugitive 
as the breath of the Druids, as mysterious as the sounds 
of the Orient. The proud Gypsy vagrants of British lanes 
and alleys had no aspirations save to be free to move about 
to sing, to dance. What matter fair weather or foul? Ne 
one understood them—that was their strength. 


OWEVER, the English and Welsh Gypsies posses: 

close understudies. Across the meadow from the 
Boswell van was the van of a hawker. An old woman whe 
peddled oil cloth, making many a sale to rural housewife 
by virtue of witch-like, long, dirty fingers and hard black 
anc 
frightened farmers into furnishing a horse when she desirec! 
to move the covered wagon. Privately, the old lady con: 
fessed to me that she was not a “deep Romani” but tha’ 
her daughter had married a Gypsy and had borne “three 
proper Gypsy rais, and as black as kettles, too.” From he: 
community of travels among Gypsies, in hop fields, abou 
the fairs, the carnivals, the highways, she had acquired < 
fluent Romani gib and somewhat of the terrible prestige o 
an old Gypsy crone. 

All over Great Britain the hawkers and roustabouts mis 
lead the uninitiated with claims of Romani blood and 
breeding. The deception, subtle as it is, does not endure 
the tests which broaden beyond comparisons of language 
customs and appearances, to comparisons of purpose in life 
The hawkers, roustabouts and non-Gypsy hop-pickers ari 
the left-overs of unemployment, of country holidays— | 
homeless and wandering, the tramps and trampesses o1 
wheels, who are at heart no more like Gypsies than are th: | 
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“gasoline beggars” of the United States. They have their 
little freemasonry, they have their own little design upon 
the pattern of British life, and although in spots their design 
may overlap the embroidery of Romani, to the Gypsies 
they don't belong. 

The hawkers are not cosmopolitan. To the hawkers I 
brought from America no vital “messages” nor did I re- 
ceive any with which to return. To the hawkers the great 
white cities of the world were far, far away. But among 
the Gypsies I was received as an ambassador from all the 
Gypsies in America. I bore great tales of prairie camps, of 
automobile caravans, of willowy maidens who danced and 
dazzled and foretold futures with as much verve as there 
was vividness to their shawls and gowns—of rectangled 
and cubed cities where high up in the air educated Gypsies 
sat and drank their tea before going out to perform in 
hotel or theatre orchestra—of Gypsies who had gone to 

- Mexico, Alaska, Brazil—of the American wanderings of 
the Coppersmith Gypsies who had passed through England 
before the war—in short, I was en rapport with their people. 
I knew their tricks. I seemed to share their secrets, their 
blood, their freedom from the cares of Western civilization. 


IVING like a Gypsy in England, therefore, while it is 
not always a comfortable picnic, is pleasantly romantic. 
Dirt through the inner eye takes on iridescence. Even 
through the scientific eye of His Majesty’s authorities who 
reported to a select committee of the House of Lords on 
the Movable Dwellings Bill the Gypsies seemed a more 
cleanly class than the average East-End of London hop- 
picker, and their standard of living as good as that of the 
average agricultural laborer. 

Their share in the culture of the kingdom, and their gen- 
eral education is, according to a recent survey of school 
children, more promising than that of many classes in so- 
ciety. A recent study of retarded children in the vicinity 
of London has shown Gypsy children to rate higher in gen- 
eral information than do canal boat children, physically de- 
fective children or ordinary backward children, of the same 
scholastic standing. In the hope of assisting the Gypsy 
talent for hasty learning into more disciplined ways the 
British Board of Education has instituted in several schools 
a special curriculum for Gypsy children. The lessons had 
to be restricted at first to twenty minutes each, as the chil- 
dren found it irksome to sit still at one subject for any 
length of time. Children in special Gypsy classes and spe- 
cial Gypsy children in other classes are reported as well 
behaved and showing little disposition to interfere with 
Gajo children or to join in their games. There is a special 
Gypsy School, partly portable, at Winterfold, Albury, in 
Surrey, but the pupils are largely the children of caravan 
tinkers, peddlers and roustabouts. 

And thus Gypsy life in Britain persists. Augustus John 
paints its joys and sorrows from actual knowledge and ex- 
perience so vast that he is well known as a translator of 
Gypsy songs and tales. The Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, the contributors to which are predominantly British, 
records the British Gypsy in terms of philology, anthropology 
and sociology. Mr. Sampson has just published a four 
guinea work upon his secret and beloved Welsh Gypsies. 
Of all this appreciation the Gypsies are ignorant. They see 
the country in terms of the Law, the leniency of which 
must be gaged, of Gajos whose antipathy is more profitable 
in the psychological way than is their patronage, and of Gajo 


wanderers whose competition must be surpassed for the sake 
of survival. They are wondering about their own fortunes. 


II 

HERE are many varieties and sub-varieties of Gypsy 
life. In England the Gypsies are becomingly devoted 

to the English countryside. But in Spain and Russia and 
Eastern Europe the Gypsy station in society ranges from 
garroter and ronyon of derelict’s cave to pampered idol of 
the orchestral stage. From Spain and Russia and Eastern 
Europe many Gypsies have come to America. And many 
have lingered in France. 
I have seen but one Gypsy wagon in France.. It was just 
outside of Paris and the denizens of the sorry vehicle were 
half starved, rat-like, almost black beggars, who squinted 
their eyes at all who came near them. When I approached 
the wagon with an armful of bread and cheese and a jug 
of wine the melodramatic assemblage of men, women and 
children tumbled from the wagon on all sides where the 
rolled-up top would permit, and begged for the food. I bade 
them sit down while I handed out the loaves and wine. 
These instructions were given in French. Then, raising 
my wine glass, I pronounced the traditional toast of Romani: 
“Bacch!” Shades of Bacchus, what convives we became! 
The most emaciated of the group raised himself to tall and 
sinewy grace and began to talk in a mixture of Rumanian 
and Romani which I could ill understand except that I 
caught occasional phrases suggesting that he was a Roman 
Catholic, that he lived by begging and tinkering and fortune 
telling, and that the very old man with rings in his ears 
was his father. I tried to answer as best I could in terms 
of his own language. The salvation of our conversation 
came in the form of the one girl of about fifteen with 
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dirty, bare feet, who, having guessed my native tongue, came 
forward with fluent English describing many wagons of 
Roms in the south of France, the spring departure in Prov- 
ence, the anniversary of the 
Three Marys, and the poor 
Gypsies about the suburbs of 
Paris. 

But—the young lady insisted 
—there were many more Gypsies 
in the cafés of Paris than in all 
the roads and fields of France. 

I found many of them in the 
cafés. My first “find” was a 
talented, but ugly, black-mus- 
tached man, who played the 
cimbalom at a Russian restaurant 
in the Latin Quarter. Without 
telling him of any Romani afhli- 
ations I complimented him upon 
his music and inquired where I 
might find other Gypsy musi- 
cians. He would be glad to 
take me. Our program at first 
led from one expensive café and 
cabaret to another without bring- 
ing us one whit nearer to Gypsies 
or Gypsy music. I was being 
gypped. Finally, when I had 
endured these Gypsy tricks to 
the limit of my patience I broke out in Romani, “Me sum 
Rom; hoida! kai guiley Roms?’—“l am a Gypsy; come 
along, where are these Gypsies?’ Five minutes later 
in a Montmartre cabaret the cimbalom player and myself 
were fellow Gypsies in the kind hands of another Gypsy 
host, a mighty guitar player from Tiflis. .It was enough. I 
was his guest from America, a Rom, a friend who knew his 
friends who had made fortunes with their music in America. 

These Gypsy entertainers in Paris—and they are legion 
—hail from Russia, Rumania, Hungary, Greece. Many of 
them do not call themselves Gypsies except among them- 
selves. “The women are flamboyant, fiery, independent— 
but faithful wives and sweethearts. Men and women alike 
seem actuated by no ambition save to live their lives as 
carefree as they can. I have seen them weep over a broken 
cello; I have seen them pay for the dinner of a hungry 
student. But—artless lovers of art and ophidian mannered 
—they are here to-day and there to-morrow. Farewells 
are considered unlucky, boding no return. 

Once one of the Rumanian Gypsies, one cruel Baresco, 
accompanied me to Porte de Clignancourt to view the 
Gypsies who live in the neighborhood. An old woman with 
a face like leather passed before us. ‘“There,” said. Baresco 
in English, “there, that old woman is the soul of the Roms. 
Beneath that cheap, dirty finery, overhung with coins of 
gold walks a filthy old animal, a pariah, whose stupid face 
is said to express menacing wisdom, awful truth—Bah! It 
is all theatre, my dear Stioppa. I take my sweat stained 
fiddle and play a heathenish tune—that is all theatre. But 
it is theatre away from which we cannot separate ourselves. 
Children of witches forever hiding behind a_ witch’s 
skirt—” 

Hiding behind the trappings of mystery one is apt to 
become somewhat of a mystery. Voila! Down the irregular- 
ly flagged alley came a youth and a girl walking with a regal 
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air and pufhing great clouds of smoke from their cigarettes. 
Sun swept, wind swept, ragged and tattered. Not peasants, 
not servants, not vagrants they. Too free their stride, too 
cunning their faces, too long and 
flourishing the skirts of the girl. 
Passing a chestnut man they ap- 
propriated a handful of chest- 
nuts from his tray and a mo- 
ment later handed them to the 
leather-faced old woman. With 
sober and unmoved countenances 
the three locked arms. It was as 
if the day’s little conspiracy 
against the conventions of priv- 
ate property had been success- 
fully completed. Theatre in- 
deed! 

The essence of Gypsy life, 
even in France, is not a flair 
for freedom, travel, music or 
thievery. Lots of Gajos have 
such flairs, individually and in 
combinations. Gypsy tempera- 
ment disports itself in many oc- 
cupatioris but the elusive Gypsy 
metier results in the manufacture 
always of the same product: an 
almost forlorn feeling of in- 
dividual and social detachment 
from the responsibilities of the world. 


Ill 


ORN a Gypsy always a Gypsy. The Roms have no 

such slogan but the fact is taken for granted. Play- 
fully and languidly they conform to environment without 
permitting external things, the technique of living, to affect 
their significant values. They are opportunists. In an 
England of heaths, hedges, meadows and lanes they are 
the woodsprites adorning the countryside. In a France of 
sunny fields and gay cities they are the beggars and trouba- 
dours who have furnished a motif and name for what is 
called Bohemianism. 

In America: A caravan of three much battered but high 
powered motor cars swings into the gates of a county fair 
in a small Maryland city. It is evening, and the auto- 
mobiles fade into the parked row of trucks and dilapidated 
cars of the snake charmers, medicine men and gambling men. 
Within ten minutes the three Gypsy cars empty themselves 
of more than a dozen children and as many men and women. 
Gay shawls, full skirts, painted shoes, bare feet, sunset. 

The tent is raised, creating an enclosure of fifteen feet 
square with a roof seven feet above, slanting from a pole 
in the center. Eider quilts, and trunks are tossed into the 
tent. Booths are partioned off with drapes of cheap bright 
cloth. A sign is hung up on the front of the tent: ‘“Ma- 
dame reads your head and palms for 25 cents. Speaks seven 
languages.” Madame appears with her fat little copper 
face inscrutable. She is a proud beggar. Her patronage 
consists of young men who fain would know the future, 
and of girls who are confused and frightened when they 
hear it. They cross her palm with a quarter. Madame 
is busy and her daughters assist until sometimes there are 
five women prophesying within the tent at the same time. 

Meanwhile, where are the children? Some are about 
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the tent but most of them are out pitting their wits against 
the crowd. And the men? They do well to loiter about 
the automobiles and the tent. There is a commotion and 
suddenly one beholds old Elia wresting a wallet from the 
hand of his daughter and presenting it, with courtly apol- 
ogies, to a country youth. In loud, harsh English he curses 
the daughter. Who can suspect such an honest man who 
is cursed with a wicked daughter? Who, unless he heard 
the soft Romani voice of the daughter calling for help when 
the Gajo objected to losing his wallet? 

Night comes on the fair ground. A night of song, of 
gambling with the Gajos, of dancing on the turf inside the 
folds of the tent. The day’s receipts are locked within the 
trunks after every one is given a couple of dollars. 

While the Nomads are lazing away in city or country, 
while the settled Gypsy musicians in the mill towns of 
America are playing for occasional holidays, while the 
tavern Gypsies are doing a turn on vaudeville circuit, at 
night club, or at a restaurant, the elegant metropolitan 
Czigany musician is performing at the best hotels, wearing 
a dress suit, and earning an enormous salary. These Roms, 
Pinioned into city apartments, know much less of cities than 
their caravan cousins know. But what elegance, what 
pomposity, cunning, and what Continental manners! 

They disprove the idea that defection from lane and 
covered wagon amounts to renunciation of Gypsy heritage. 
They know that the transcendent ecstasy of their virtuoso 
music is the cry and song of their people. “They love the 
gentle anarchy and subtle mystery of Romani. Nearly al- 
ways in conversation the parents of these most elegant 
Gypsies loom up out of the past as terrible roamers with 
knives in their belts and rings in their ears, pursuing life 
over steppe and mountain or up and down the Danube. 
And strange to say, when the father of one of these fel- 
lows did arrive in Chicago from somewhere in the Car- 
pathian mountains he had great golden rings in his ears. 
These ear marks disappeared like magic two days after the 
old man came to live with his son. But from hotel lounge 
to beggar’s doorway there is a genuine freemasonry among 
the Roms of America. It is a bond of blood and tradition. 
No matter how casual a fly-by-night or individualist, a 
Gypsy is always curious of other Gypsies. 

Not long ’ago in Baltimore I visited a most wretched 
gang of Coppersmiths in an ill-smelling old house where rats 
cavorted about over the eider beds upon 
the floor. Their first bit of news was, 
“Jansci Rigo is dead.” Rigo, silk hat- 
ted Rom, wedded to wealth and position, 
accomplished upon the violin, was to 
them little more than a legend, and yet 
they followed his fortunes as they might 
the fortunes of a brother. There fol- 
lowed the usual Gypsy conversation: 
“Who is in Chicago this winter? What 
has become of old Salvos? The Horokas 
are in Akron and the Demitroes are out 
West. What news have you?” 

The most squalid and illiterate of 
American Gypsies know a great deal of 
what is going on in the world. Knowl- 
edge trickles among them of sailing rates 
and dates, of the leading actresses and 
actors, and of the new laws. 

The telegram, boon of the ignorant, 
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carries many of their messages and much of their money. 
Distant emergencies are frequent. Once in Chicago a nomad 
Gypsy father was called upon in the same day to wire 
five hundred dollars to his son in Texas and fifty dollars 
to his son in Detroit. He sent them six hundred and one 
hundred, respectively. 

I myself am not a Romanichal. I am a Gajo, a de- 
spised outsider—a bold intruder upon the Roms. My pres- 
ence upon many Gypsy trails has been made possible by 
some knowledge of the Nomad Coppersmiths and their 
dialect of Romani, a knowledge bestowed upon me several 
years ago by raggle-taggle Gypsy urchins in Chicago. After 
patient cultivation of the friendship of the children, I pre- 
sented myself to their elders and, remembering my Borrow, 
hinted that perhaps I was one of them, whereupon a shower 
of red wine from a tea kettle met my explanations. It was 
a playful christening; I was henceforth known among the 
Gypsies as Stioppa. A Rom usually has a domestic name 
as well as a commercial name. 

As Stioppa, as a Gypsy, I might frequent the haunts of 
Roms everywhere and have no fears. I might enter Gypsy 
doorways without announcement and depart without fare- 
well. A few Gypsy friends who knew I was not of Gypsy 
parentage advised me always to tell other Gypsies that I 
was a Gypsy. As a result, my claims of Romani blood, no 
matter how remotely I might conscientiously base them. 
Were ever open sesame to caravan or flat. 

Why live like a Gypsy, in America? It is a career. No 
where else in the world may beggars with gold in their 
hands, illiterate linguists, untrained but skilful musicians 
and tellers of the future, make so much money. No where 
else in the world may one travel for thousands of miles and 
encounter fewer frontiers. But I never really lived like a 
Gypsy! As guest or adjunct of many a Romani feast and 
festivity I shared color and music, and sometimes I shared 
dirt and squalor—but I could not partake of their back- 
ground, nor could I assume a temperament which would 
steer all desires into the paths of abandon. I never felt the 
bitterness of that anti-Gypsyism which, no matter how well 
concealed as terrible fascination or sugar coated as a desire 
to improve the Gypsies, is a condition of Gypsy life. 

On the other hand, a year ago the mighty official 
spokesman of the Coppersmiths in Chicago fell from 
grace in the eyes of his people—he had broken almost 

every possible taboo and _ tradition— 
he was by Romani fris (Gypsy court) 
pronounced marahime or unclean, and 
likewise all who ate or consorted with 
him. He was, as it were, exiled from 
Romani. Alas for the verdict—this 
venerable Gypsy chief broke his tribal 
_ laws, but he is still going strong. The 
last time I saw him in the East his 
pockets were full of newspaper clippings 
about his capers, and the pockets of his 
wife were filled with money from his 
victims. “Why do you continue to live 
like a Gypsy after the Gypsies have 
kicked you out?” I asked. 

“Why you try livin’ like Geepsy when 
you are not one?” he retorted. And 
cranking his nondescript automobile he 
was, without farewell, gone West in a 
cloud of dust. 
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Few Gajos pass within the mystic Gypsy doorway ex- 
cept to have their palms read or to bedevil the Gypsies 
by having not a cent upon them; but those who have 
the entree simply as a friend may behold a life as 
colorful as the doorway that leads to it, including the 
proud beggar who often stands by her location all day 
long...an enigma to whom the bewildered may 
come, and do come, for advices. But to enter in en 
rapport is a different matter ... few achieve it. 


by W.E. Ross 


By crooked willow tree or steaming city stove, re- 
sourceful feet and slender waists are ever ready to 
fall in motion to the plaintive minor songs, and 
steadily become faster, and faster, and faster, unto 
a riot of color and abandon... 


by Charles Turzak 


Beneath majestic stars, many a Gypsy ember 
glows inviolate. The tent is raised, the eider 
quilts are banked within its walls, and naught 
of this world matters save freedom to pitch that 
tent wheresoever to-morrow may find them. 
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His fuel frequently horse manure, his 
workbench as portable as any stake of 
wood, his material either salvaged from 
scrap or solicited for repair, his meas- 
urements done with most dexterous 
fingers...his nomadic career is an odd 
footnote to our industrial civilization. 
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pn Wy Some old Gypsy crone will tell you of brave days 
when veritable houses drawn by horses never ceased 
travelling about the country ... And she was a bride 
then, and Andrea had stolen a monkey from the cir- 
cus...it froze to death in a winter in Dakota, an 
early winter. 
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by Charles Turzak 


The fortune is not so much a matter of omen, 
augury, star, or line of hand as it is a conflict of 
wits, in which she of the flashing eyes, the gaily 
embroidered skirt, and the sadly beautiful voice, 
usually wins. Her mysterious flatteries stir the ro- 
mantic and her dire predictions disturb the ig- 
norant; she commands her price with a plea or 
a threat, and retains all of her integrity. 


The Grounds for Doubt 


By LOUIS STARK 


ARLY on the morning of August 23, the 

lives of Nicola Sacco, shoe worker, and 

Bartolomeo Vanzetti, fish peddler, were 

snuffed out in the electric chair at the 

Charlestown State Prison. ‘Thus ended the 

tragedy begun seven years previously when 

a paymaster and his guard were killed in South Braintree, 

Massachusetts, and robbed of nearly $16,000. This account 

will recite the swiftly moving events of the last act of the 

drama, played principally in and about Boston, three weeks 

before the two anarchists were legally done to death by the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the doubts that arose 
in that period. 

The first scene in the last act was played on August 3. 
When the curtain rose it revealed Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller standing in a spotlight that converged from all ends 
of the earth. In his hand was the decision pronouncing 
Sacco and Vanzetti guilty after “a fair trial” and holding 
that they were not entitled to a new trial. The report of 
the Advisory Committee, said the governor, coincided with 
the result of his own inquiry. 

The news, flashed over the world, was a signal for the 
examination of Governor Fuller’s report. Analysis of the 
decision raised important doubts in the minds of multitudes. 
The demand for the publication of the report made by 
the Governor’s Advisory Committee was immediate. Five 
days later the second scene opened with the publication of 
the report of the Advisory Committee, headed by President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University. Then the 
storm broke. Doubts that had been lingering in many minds 
grew and grew until the clouds of uncertainty, once no 
larger than a man’s hand, attained colossal proportions. 
The governor and Mr. Lowell were flooded with letters, 
telegrams and cablegrams. Lawyers, publicists and writers 
analyzed the Lowell Committee’s report in the light of the 
trial record, the charges against Judge Webster Thayer, the 
trial judge, and the new evidence following the conviction 
six years ago. 

The New York World published a full page editorial on 
“Doubts that will not down.” The New York Times 
published C. C. Burlingham’s review of some of the Lowell 
Committee’s findings “with indica- 
tions of error.’ The Springfield 
Republican and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, in lengthy editorial articles, 
also. stressed discrepancies in the 
Lowell report. They were joined by 
liberal publications and others. Men 
of conservative views wrote to the 
newspapers. Everywhere there was 
doubt and uncertainty. From Eng- 
land, France, Germany and a score 
of other countries came a cry for 
mercy. The men lying in Charles- 
town State Prison had undergone a 
living death for seven years, was 
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For three weeks before the exe- 
cution of Sacco and Vanzetti Mr. 
Stark was in Boston covering the 
case for a leading conservative 
New York newspaper. 
here, for Survey readers, a news- 
paperman’s sober story of a city 
vast 
gallery,” and of the specific doubts 
—and the reasons for them—that 
grew out of the whispers and 
literally ran around the world. 


the cry. Pardon or commutation to life imprisonment was 
the hope. 

But these views were by no means unanimous. 
many sources, words of praise poured in on Governor 
Fuller and many said, commenting on the Lowell report: 
“When those three men said they were guilty that settled 
it in my mind.” 

With the execution but a few days off, defense counsel 
asked for a stay. It was granted reluctantly half an hour 
before the time set for the electrocution on August 10. 
The next twelve days were marked by a series of extra- 
ordinary legal efforts to save the men. Space prevents a 
detailed account of the kaleidoscopic events that continued 


From — 


until the moment of execution and that were still pending | 


when their limp forms were carried from the execution 
chamber. There were motions for a new trial, for stay of 
execution, charges of prejudice against Judge Thayer, futile 
appeals to the state courts, the federal courts and justices. 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


When Governor Fuller left the State House early in the | 


morning of August 23, as Sacco was being bound to the 
electric chair, he had before him the knowledge that the 
United States Supreme Court had on August 22 officially 
docketed two appeals for writs of certiorari which could 
not be acted on until October. 
specific request from Arthur D. Hill, chief defense counsel, 
that alienists be allowed to examine Sacco and Vanzetti. 
He had another request from Mr. Hill, made three days. 
previous, that execution be delayed until the matter of the 
Department of Justice files had been cleared up. He. had 
before him the knowledge that the Department of Justice 
was willing to open its files to him or to President Lowell 


if they made the request. He had before him the pleas of © 


the defense that he examine the files. He had before him 
five new affidavits made by witnesses discovered by the 
defense in the closing days. 

The governor’s secretary and that of Attorney-General 
Arthur K. Reading had before them in the last hour a 
request from counsel for delay of three or four hours until 
an airplane could be chartered to carry them to Federal 
Judge George Anderson in Williamstown. Direct inter- 
course with the governor and the 
attorney-general was cut off to this 
group of lawyers who were at a 
naval airport. A naval officer ordered 
them off the grounds when he found 
out who they were and told William 
Schuyler Jackson, a former attorney- 
general of New York, that “it would 
give me pleasure to shoot you.” The 
lawyers received no reply to their 
repeated requests of the State House 
secretaries for a word with the 
governor or the attorney-general. 
Their last thread of hope was 
severed when a reporter in the 
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He had on his desk a 
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State House informed them that Sacco was in the death 
chamber. 

The Lowell and Fuller inquiries had not embraced 
examination of the Department of Justice files, held by 
the defense to be of overwhelming importance. Up to the 
last minute, entreaties that they look at the files proved 
unavailing. 

On the last day in the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti 
Governor Fuller heard personal appeals of social workers, 
editors, lawyers, conservative business men and others who 
begged him not to allow the execution in what some called 
“indecent haste,” while legal. efforts were still pending. 
Trades unionists pleaded with him for clemency. His 
answer was an offer to prove that the men were guilty and 
to express regret that anyone should leave his office be- 
lieving them to be innocent. The veins on his neck stood 
out as he accused some of those before him of reading Felix 
Frankfurter’s book on the case or of talking of it with 
Mr. Frankfurter, a member of the faculty of Harvard Law 
School—a book which had raised doubts in many minds. 
The governor had other visitors, including newly elected 
- officers of the American Legion who praised him and urged 
him to stand firm. 


LEAS for clemency were answered by the statement that 

the governor would not establish a “precedent;” other 
murderers would seek clemency. He had not granted the 
“car-barn bandits” clemency though they were Americans, 
one or two of them veterans of the World War. It was 
urged that the cases of Sacco and Vanzetti were excep- 
tional, that wisdom and statesmanship demanded a respite 
or commutation. 

The governor told his callers that Sacco and Vanzetti 
had had three trials, one before Judge Thayer, the second 
before the Lowell Committee and the third in his own 
private investigation. He would not want a fairer trial 
for his son than that by President Lowell, he said. It was 
urged upon the governor that even the Lowell report 
pointed out that Judge Thayer had been guilty of a grave 
breach of judicial decorum. He was informed that his own 
investigation had been held in secret, over the protests of 
the defense who did not know what was going on except 
by hearsay, that Sacco and Vanzetti had not been allowed 
to face their accusers as they would at a trial. He was 
reminded that defense attorneys were allowed to be present 
during the Lowell Committee’s inquiry only on condition 
that they would not make public what was said (the in- 
quiry was secret), that they were given permission to cross 
examine District-Attorney Katzmann, but were in the dark 
as to what he had said in direct examination which they 
Were not permitted to hear. They were not allowed to 
examine Judge Thayer on his statement before the Lowell 
Committee. 

The governor intimated to callers that he knew a great 
deal that had not come out at the trial. What these things 
were he did not state. The defense was powerless to cope 
with such unseen forces. The governor had consulted with 
John Vahey, who defended Vanzetti at the first trial and 
who later shared a law office with District-Attorney Katz- 
mann. Only the governor and his advisers and Vahey 
know what Vanzetti’s former lawyer said. Whatever it 
was, it helped to make up the governor’s mind against the 
men, for he referred to the Vahey visit significantly several 
times. There were others with whom the governor con- 


sulted. He kept his own counsel and so did his associates, 
Herman MacDonald, his secretary, and Joseph Wiggin, 
his lawyer in business matters. 

President Lowell refused to give out the minutes of his 
inquiry. His published reason was that he wished to pro- 
tect the witnesses. These were willing to have what 
they said published and the committee saw but a few hostile 
witnesses, satisfying themselves in the main with an 
examination of the documents in the case. However, the 
real reason for withholding the contents of the Lowell 
inquiry, as stated under Mr. Lowell’s signature, was that 
he feared publication would result in one-sided treatment 
by the press. Up to the hour of preparing this article 
President Lowell has refused to discuss the case. His 
maxim, “I never give interviews,” is well known in Boston 
newspaper offices. 

Those who read the Lowell report assumed that every- 
thing damaging to Sacco and Vanzetti was contained in the 
document. But persons close to the governor whispered 
that the Lowell Committee had additional material which 
it had not made public. 

To a newspaperman arriving in Boston three weeks be- 
fore the execution the city was a vast whispering gallery. 
On the streets, in restaurants and newspaper offices there 
was but one topic of conversation, the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

That the extraordinary police arrangements made the 
populace panicky was apparent to observers. The entire 
police force was mobilized on August 10 and August 22. 
Public buildings were guarded. The State Police and the 
Metropolitan Park Police augmented the municipal forces. 
Police stations were veritable arsenals, packed with machine- 
guns, tear gas bombs, bullet-proof vests, gas masks, shot- 
guns and riot guns. Boston was garrisoned and ready to 
withstand a siege. A squad of machine gunners guarded 
the main prison gate. Police sentries were posted on the 
walls. Streets near the prison were blockaded and closed 
to trafic by machine-guns. Revolving searchlights from the 
prison tower threw stabbing beams on the army guarding 
the prison and its approaches. Firemen with high pressure 
hose commanded the street abutting the death house. 
Mounted police patrolled the streets and bridges. Harbor 
police patrolled the river. Prison Point Bridge was guarded 
by a squad of Cambridge police. Boston police with fixed 
bayonets and machine-guns and state and railroad police 
guarded the yard approaches of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. 

This was the atmosphere of Boston when Sacco and 
Vanzetti were led to the chamber with the sloping roof for 
their last minutes of life. 

+ 


OW what were the doubts that made possible the ex- 
traordinary public discussion of the case in its last three 
weeks? The principal doubts raised were concerned with 
the Lowell report. The Fuller decision was sketchy and 
merely stated a few conclusions without attempting to go 
into the evidence. The refusal of President Lowell and 
the governor to sanction publication of the entire pro- 
ceedings before the Advisory Committee raised grave doubts 
as to the fairness of the committee’s efforts. These doubts 
were intensified when they declined the official offer to 
examine the Department of Justice files. 
Then again, the insistence by the chief justice of the 
Superior Court that Judge Thayer hear the eighth and last 
motion for a new trial gave rise to further doubts. When 
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defense counsel begged Judge Thayer to step aside on the 
ground that it was impossible for a man to pass on his own 
prejudice and Judge Thayer refused, there were many who 
felt that the Commonwealth was not “playing cricket.’’ 
Judge Thayer presided at the Sacco-Vanzetti trial. Subse- 
quently he had heard seven motions for a new trial and 
three supplementary motions, all of which he had denied. 
The Supreme Judicial Court, the highest court in the 
Commonwealth, never passed on the facts in the case, 
holding that the trial judge was the sole judge of fact 
who could not be overruled on anything but questions of 
law. The Supreme Judicial Court held that “it is not 
imperative that a new trial be granted even though the 
evidence is newly discovered and if presented to a jury 
would justify a different verdict.” The precedent cited for 
this decision was a civil suit for damages. 

The defense made superhuman efforts to satisfy Governor 
Fuller at the last minute on questions raised by him. The 
governor appeared to be much concerned over the alibi of 
Vanzetti on whose behalf it was alleged that witnesses 
bought eels of him on December 24, 1919. This tended to 
clear him of the Bridgewater holdup, of which he had been 
convicted, also before Judge Thayer. The governor de- 
manded “proof” that Vanzetti sold eels that day. The 
defense lawyers investigated nearly every wholesale fish 
concern on Atlantic Avenue, Boston, and by rare luck found 
an American Railway Express receipt showing the shipment 
of eels to Vanzetti. They rushed the slip to the governor 
who made no comment on it. The only thing the defense 
heard, whether true or not they were unable to say, was 
that “the governor knows Vanzetti never got the eels.” 
This incident threw doubt on the governor’s fairness and 
sincerity. It may be noted in passing that seven of Van- 
zetti’s alibi witnesses called on the governor after the eel 
receipt had evoked no response from him and demanded 
that he prosecute them as perjurers. 


UBLICATION of the Lowell report was followed by a 

careful analysis which raised a host of doubts. The prin- 
cipal ones concerned the alleged Sacco cap, the fatal bullet, 
Captain Proctor’s testimony, the prejudice of Judge Thayer, 
the alleged prejudicial cross examination of Sacco, the 
Berardelli pistol, Sacco’s alibi and the testimony of identifi- 
cation witnesses. ; 

The alleged Sacco cap was picked up near the body of 
Berardelli. There were holes in the lining. The common- 
wealth, through Sacco’s employer Kelly, brought out that 
Sacco hung his cap on a nail. The employer did not identify 
it as belonging to Sacco. The district attorney claimed the 
holes were made by the hail.. There is nothing in the 
testimony to show that the cap fitted Sacco. There is 
testimony to show it did not fit him. 

Jeremiah F. Gallivan, chief of police of South Braintree, 
told the Lowell Committee for the first time that the holes 
in the cap’s lining had been made by him in an effort to 
find a name under the lining and that he then gave the cap 
to those investigating the case. The Lowell Committee be- 
lieved Gallivan, saying however, “but the rent in the lining 
of the cap is so trifling a matter that it seems to the com- 
mittee by no means a ground for a new trial.” The prose- 
cution had placed its reliance on identifying the cap as 
Sacco’s on the rent supposedly. made by the nail. Gallivan 
refuted this when he said he made the tear, but despite this 
the Lowell Committee retained the cap as an instrument of 


identification against Sacco. Judge Thayer, in denying 
motion for a new trial last October, held the cap and the 
rent in it to be vital as connecting Sacco with the South 
Braintree crime. He said the cap contained “some of the 
most important evidence.” Nothing in the Lowell report 
reveals why the committee believed the cap was Sacco’s. 


S to the fatal bullet, the Lowell Committee held that 
“the fatal bullet found in Berardelli’s body was of a 
type no longer manufactured” and alleged that “the same ob- 
solete type of cartridge was found in Sacco’s pocket at the 
time of his arrest.”” This conclusion was apparently based 
on the fact that fifteen months after the crime an expert for 
the defense made experiments with certain bullets and when 
asked why he did not use bullets like the fatal Berardelli 
bullet, replied that he was unable to find such bullets. He 
did not say they were obsolete. At the trial no proof was 
offered to show an identity between the shells found on 
Sacco and the fatal bullet. There is nothing in the record 
to show a close relation in age between the bullets found 
on Sacco and the mortal bullet. In his charge, Judge 
Thayer made no statement. concerning an identic obsolete- 
ness of the mortal bullet with those found on Sacco. In 
his two important summaries of the case (the opinion on 
the Gould affidavit and the 25,000-word opinion on the 
Madeiros motion) Judge Thayer made no such reference. 
Neither is anything about obsolete bullets found in the 
briefs of the commonwealth. No witnesses -before the 
Lowell Committee in the presence of defense attorneys re- 
ferred to obsolete bullets. The attention of the defense 
lawyers was never drawn by the committee to obsolete 
bullets. 

At the trial, Captain Proctor, former head of the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, testifying for the state, had said that 
the mortal bullet found in Berardelli’s body was “‘con- 
sistent with being fired by that pistol,’ meaning Sacco’s 
pistol. In his charge to the jury Judge Thayer stated that 
the commonwealth claimed that the fatal bullet was fired 
from Sacco’s pistol. Thomas McAnarney, former defense 
attorney, told the Lowell Committee that he too understood 
Proctor’s testimony in the sense in which it was under- 
stood by the Judge. ; 

Now Proctor, in an affidavit used as basis for a motion 
for a new trial, declared that his statement that the fatal 
bullet was ‘consistent with being fired by that pistol,” was 
the result of collusion between himself and District 
Attorney Frederick Katzmann. Proctor said that his real 
opinion was that the fatal bullet had not been fired from 
the Sacco pistol, and that he had repeatedly told the district 
attorney he would have to say so if that question were asked. 
That question was, therefore, never directly asked. He was 
merely asked his opinion. "The Lowell Committee said 
x . it must be assumed that the jury understood the 
meaning of plain English words; that if Captain Proctor 
was of the opinion that the bullet had been fired through 
Sacco’s pistol, he would have said so, instead of using 
language which meant that it .might have been fired 
through that pistol.” 


ESPITE the statements of Judge Thayer, Mr. Mc- 
Anarney and Captain Proctor and two witnesses who 

heard Proctor say the fatal bullet had not been fired from 
~ Sacco’s pistol, the Lowell Committee assumed that the jury 
“understood the meaning of plain English words.” The Lowell 
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report made no reference to the statement of defense 
counsel who had begged Judge Thayer to put Proctor on 
the stand in support of the motion for a new trial based on 
the Proctor affidavit. 

As to the prejudice of Judge Thayer, the Lowell Com- 
mittee concluded that the judge tried to be scrupulously fair 
at the trial but was “indiscreet in conversation with out- 
siders during the trial. He ought not to have talked about 
the case off the bench and doing so was a grave breach of 
judicial decorum.” The committee dismissed Judge Thayer’s 
“indiscretions” by saying they “did not affect” his “conduct 
at the trial.’”’ The committee did not consider the effect of 
the judge’s “indiscretions” and his “grave breach of judicial 
decorum” on his decision on important motions for a new 
trial. These motions were made after Judge Thayer is 
alleged, according to the affidavits of reputable men and 
women, to have manifested his hostility to Sacco and Van- 
zetti. For such manifestations of prejudice a juror would 
have been summarily excused and a mistrial ordered. Judge 
Thayer sat virtually as judge and jury at the hearings on 
motions for a new trial. 

As to the alleged prejudicial cross-examination of Sacco, 
the Lowell Committee admitted that the cross-examination 
of Sacco by District Attorney Katzmann “seems at first 
unnecessarily harsh and designed rather to prejudice the 
jury against him than for the legitimate purpose of testing 
the sincerity of his social and political views.” Mr. Katz- 
mann told the Lowell Committee: “it was a fact perfectly 
well known that these men were radicals. From the news- 
papers I knew that very well.” 


S to the Berardelli pistol, the Lowell Committee assumed 
that the pistol carried by Vanzetti had been the prop- 
erty of Berardelli, that Vanzetti had shot Berardelli, had 
stolen the pistol from the mortally wounded man, and then 
had carried it with him for nearly three weeks while he went 
about his daily tasks, making no endeavor to get rid of the 
incriminating evidence. The trial record shows that 
Berardelli’s pistol had been sent to the Iver Johnson Com- 
pany for repairs and there was nothing to show whether it 
had been returned to him or not. Lincoln Wadsworth, of 
the Iver Johnson Company, a state witness, told the Lowell 
Committee that there were “thousands of times more 
chances” that the Vanzetti pistol was not Berardelli’s than 
that it was. Vanzetti’s revolver was traced back through 
four owners and the defense stressed that it could thus not 
have been the property of Berardelli. 

As to Sacco’s alibi, the Lowell Committee did not believe 
that Sacco was in Boston on April 15, 1920, the day of the 
South Braintree murder, arranging for a passport to Italy. 
Professor Guadagni and Mr. Bosco, editor of La Notizia, 
swore before the committee that they talked to Sacco on 
April 15, in Boston, recalling that it was the day on which 
some Italians gave a dinner to James Williams of the 
Boston Transcript. President Lowell regarded this alibi 
testimony as of great importance. He made extraordinary 
efforts to break down the statements of Guadagni and Bosco, 
asserting that he had looked up the files of the Boston 
Transcript and had found that the dinner took place on 
May 13. So important was this alibi testimony considered 
that the transcript on this one point makes thirty-two pages. 
William G. Thompson, defense attorney, was shocked at 
the persistence of the witnesses in placing Sacco in Boston 
on the day of the murder and insisting that the dinner was 


held on April 15, in the face of apparent proof to the 
contrary. The committee had been in touch with Mr. 
Williams and he had given the date of the dinner as of 
May 13. 

When Guadagni and Bosco left they were completely 
discredited. The next day they returned bearing with them 
the files of La Notizia. It turned out that there were two 
dinners to Mr. Williams, one on April 15 and the second 
on May 13. President Lowell apologized to Guadagni and 
Bosco and asked them not to speak of the incident or to 
make mention of it in the newspaper La Notizia. The 
record of the Lowell Committee does not give the Guadagni 
and Bosco refutation of President Lowell. It states that at 
a certain point the committee and the witnesses examined 
the files of a newspaper. 


HE Lowell Committee placed great stress on statements 

of eye-witnesses. Judge Thayer held that the verdicts 
did not rest upon the testimony of eye-witnesses. The 
committee upheld Judge Thayer in refusing a new trial on 
the basis of the affidavit of Gould who stood so close to 
the fleeing bandits that a bullet passed through his coat. 
Gould was examined by the prosecution and said Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not the bandits. This statement was kept 
from the defense which did not locate Gould for some time. 
The Lowell Committee, admitting that Gould “certainly 
had an unusually good position to observe the men in the 
car,” said that Gould had no opportunity to see Sacco and 
Vanzetti after their capture and to say whether they were 
the bandits. Gould, in his affidavit, said he went to Dedham 
jail on November 10, 1921, and observed Sacco for ten 
minutes and then told Sacco’s lawyer he was positive Sacco 
was not one of the hold-up men. The Lowell Committee’s 
conclusion was that “there seems to be no reason to think 
that the statement of Gould would have had any effect in 
changing the mind of the jury.” 

The committee believed Mrs. Tattoni, formerly Lottie 
Packard, who identified Sacco. They said, “The woman is 
eccentric, not unimpeachable in conduct; but the committee 
believes that in this case her testimony is well worth con- 
sideration.” Elias Field, a reputable lawyer who overheard 
Captain Proctor say the fatal bullet did not come from 
Sacco’s pistol, according to the committee “merely over- 
heard” the conversation. District Attorney Ranney said 
that whatever Field might say could be taken as absolutely 
reliable. No reliance was placed on Field’s statement by 
the Lowell Committee. 

The Lowell Committee said that the South Braintree 
crime did not “seem to bear the marks of professionals, 
but of men inexpert in such crimes.” This was the first 
statement that amateurs might have committed the crime 
and was contrary to all police and Department of Justice 
reports. The Boston agents of the Department of Justice, 
according to an affidavit of one of them, were of the opinion 
that the crime was committed ‘“‘by a gang of professional 
highwaymen.” 


OVERNOR FULLER confined his decision to a 

general account of his inquiry and the conclusions 
he derived from it. He made no specific answer to the 
many doubts that still existed on important controversial 
points. He made no explanations of the baffing doubts 
that harassed lawyers and others who became interested 
in the case. The governor (Continued on page 55 
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Secretary ot Survey Associates and associate editor in charge of foreign affairs. His 
monthly department, Through Neighbors’ Doorways, appears for the first time on the 
following page. Here Mr. Gavit follows a philosophical bent in laying down a point of 
view and general background for later and more concrete discussion. Of this plan he 
writes: ‘What I want to do is to emphasize the nearness, the neighborhood idea, in all 
its implications. The title will serve as well for an article about the Negro or the 
Syrian in. America, or an interview with Benes, Hsuan Chu or Lord Cecil as for one 
about the bobbing of girls’ hair in Szechtian or Mosul. The idea underlying the whole 
business is, and will be (for it is my whole box of tricks) the struggle of races and 
individuals toward self-expression and self-control on the way to Unity.” 
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Through Neighbors’ Doorways 


A Department Devoted to Affairs Commonly Called “Foreign” 
By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HE neighbors are always queer. The farther 
away they live, the queerer they are. Queer 
in choice of birthplace, of family to be born 
into; of customs, clothing, speech, ways of 
doing things and looking at things. Espe- 
cially queer, even repulsive, if the choices 

include a different color of skin-pigment. Stewart Edward 
White once asked his African gun-bearer if he really be- 
lieved it better to be black than white. 

“Indeed, yes, sahib,” replied the black man. “Besides, the 
white man is not white—he is a kind of sickly pink.” 

The presiding officer at a meeting of Negroes in Wash- 
ington some years ago, commenting upon the speech just 
delivered by a white speaker, said: 

“Our good friend who has spoken to us has a white skin; 
but you can see that he has a black heart!’ 

So it goes. Every race believes itself superior, the elect 
of the Almighty, and looks with more or less hostile dis- 
dain upon every other. And the belief, which is a matter 
of emotion rather than of intellect, of feeling rather than of 
thinking (for in our heart of hearts we know that it is not 
true), goes down and down, in and in, through sub-race, 
nationality and clan, neighborhood and family, to the indi- 
vidual self. On the side there are collateral divisions, of class 
and group, fraternity, sect, political party, profession, clique 
and mere specialties of congeniality, taste and propinquity. 
Even within the self there are 
dominations, rebellions, incom- 
patibilities. “The mere physical 
lusts resent the interference of the 
brain—assuming that it is the 
brain that thinks—and the moral 
sense; the eyé and the ear regard 
themselves as aristocracy com- 
pared with the organs of taste and 
smell. The head, despite the 
scriptural warning, does regard 
itself as of superior stuff in comparison with the foot. . . 
All forgetting that in the last analysis they were made out 
of identical material. The cell that became the brain might 
just as well have become the stomach or the skin of the left 
ear. Or vice versa. 

It goes back at last to the very stuff of which the universe 
and all things therein are made. The beginning of con- 
sciousness, I dare assert, is a joining-up of the two units 
of the hydrogen atom, substantially identical to all ap- 
pearance; but each is itself and not the other. Time and 
space and circumstance, duration and movement, funda- 
mental relationship, the whole inconceivable intricacy of 
mundane existence as we know it, begin right there, in the 
creation of an entity which is both a composite and a unity, 
a being self-existent and self-contained with a self regarding 
that which is not itself—the rest-of-things. Imbedded, in- 
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No matter how much we may pass down 
the way with our nose in the air, the 
smell from any neighbor's pig-sty warns 
us that we cannot be immune from any 
world-nuisance any more. The next war 
—we shall be in it up to our necks. 


herent in it, is the impulse to remain itself at whatever cost 
to that rest-of-things. So it goes on, up the scale of com- 
plexity, increasing in sense of selfness, and in the compli- 
cation of needs and responses. In the infinitesimal life dis- 
closed by the microscope we see the interplay of this im- 
pulse as the relatively simple units of life look out upon each 
other and upon environment generally. You can all but 
hear each individual, each more or less unified aggregation 
of still lesser units, saying to himself: 

“What is this thing coming at me? What will he do 
to me? Shall I run away from him, or fight him? Perhaps 
he is good to eat!” 

This is the primitive instinct of self-preservation, not so 
absurdly called “the first law of nature.” It survives 
throughout, clear up the scale, to individual man everywhere, 
to his class and other groups, to nations. It underlies the 
thought with which we say “foreigner,” “alien.” The essen- 
tial characteristic emotionally is suspicion based upon fear. 
The measure of civilization, in the finest sense of that word, 
is the measure of modification of that fear, of discovery that 
the safety and self-preserving efficiency of relationship are 
best conserved by acquaintance and mutual service, coopera- 
tion in the enterprises of the common good. Since no two in- 
dividuals can by any conceivable means become identical, each 
must have some contribution of his own to make to that com- 
mon good. Intelligence is appreciative understanding of en- 
vironment, including right rela- 
tionships with the Other Fellow; 
education is the development of 
the means to that understanding. 
Culture, in any worthwhile sense 
of the word, may be measured by 
the degree in which the indi- 
vidual or the group, wherever 
and however located or classified, 
understands relationships, is ac- 
tuated by the spirit of unity and 
cooperation, and really desires and endeavors to minimize 
the causes of misunderstanding and conflict and to train and 
utilize rather than to destroy the impulses of self-preserva- 
tion and self-expression. All the groupings, into families, 
communities, partiés, sects, nations, are justifiable and per- 
sistent only as they are means to the end of the greatest 
possible unity of the spirit. I suspect that this is about as 
far as we can go toward comprehending the Cosmic Purpose. 


ticular writer sees the interplay of affairs and indi- 
vidualities, of nations and races in the vast—and yet after 
all comprehensible—interweaving of what is commonly 
called “foreign affairs.” And inter-racial problems as they 
exist anywhere in the world. Against this as a general 
background must be viewed the comment and interpreta- 


ee represents the point of view from which this par- 
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tion of concrete happenings which will appear from time to 
time in this department. 

It will be unintelligible to anyone who talks or thinks in 
terms of any “established order of things” in the sense of 
finality, of some “faith once delivered to the saints’’—espe- 
cially in matters political—whether in this very young and 
experimenting country or any 
other. It will be unintelligible, 
and probably exasperating, like- 
wise to anyone who regards his 
own or any other tace as some- 
how inherently superior, or in- 
ferior, to any other. Always 
there will be underlying the pre- 
supposition that all the races and 
nations, fundamentally equal in 
potentialities, are in the flux and ferment of a Process; in 
various stages, to be sure, as the result of their historic 
development and interplay. No man can with certainty 
assess the value or permanence of the institutions of his own 
time, of his own country or any other. Yesterday’s distin- 
guished successes are seen today to have been failures; to- 
morrow’s scrap-pile may contain what today we regard as 
finished results. We are the raw material of history, just 
as in their day were what we are pleased to call the 
“ancient” Romans, or the Egyptians of the day of the 
Emperor Menes. None of them ever thought of himself as 
“ancient; they regarded themselves as modern, and of us 
in their inconceivably remote future they thought never at 
all. The very places where now we live, for them had no 
existence. 


HE great thing that is going on now in the world, 
a) ees ‘we are only in the beginnings of it, is the 
discovery of Neighborhood, and the abolishment of distance. 
The automobile has extended twenty-fold the reach of a 
one-day’s journey; folk who fifty years ago never would 
have met, now are practically near neighbors. The radio 
not only carries voices across the oceans—it is making a 
common language a world-necessity. In the schools of China 
and Japan the children are learning English as a matter of 
course. News and information that used to require months 
in transit flashes round the world with the speed of light. 
No need to labor the point. While people of religious 
mind talk about unifying the world, science is doing it under 
their noses. The great Conference on Faith and Order, 
recently held at Lausanne on Lake Geneva in Switzerland 
under the Presidency of Bishop Charles H. Brent, in which 
participated some 500° delegates 


representing virtually every 
Christian denomination except 
the Roman Catholic, to some 


extent clarified their differences, 
but made little substantial prog- 
ress toward unity. Yet in the 
meanwhile the apparatus for the 
exchange of the substance of 
thought, not only about religion 
but about every other subject, goes on perfecting. And real 
exchange of thought is the very woof of peace. 


EN with the military habit of mind do not under- 
stand this. “They talk and think in terms of force, 
physical force, hardly imagining a world governed by ideas 


All the groupings, into families, com- 

munities, parties, sects, nations, are justi- 

fiable and persistent only as they are 

means to the end of the greatest possible 
unity of the spirit. 


We must abandon the vicious habit of 
thinking and speaking as if a nation were 
something other than its people, an entity 
that can be considered apart from the 
human beings grouped under its name. 


and free agreements. They seem never to realize that what - 
force accomplishes has always in the long run to be undone | 
or at any rate outlived; that at the last of it, after the war | 
has filled the world with rage and ruin, the parties to it © 
must sit down and talk it over as they might better have . 
done at first; that virtually everything “settled” in that talk © 
which is the result of force alone, | 
sooner or later undoes itself, one 
way or another. The Treaty of | 
Versailles, child of force, already , 
is a sadly shattered affair. The 
guns do not settle anything | 
definitively; but they do run up 
a debit that has to be paid— 
usually by innocent generations 
far distant and long afterward. 
Scores of thousands of America’s finest young men helped 
to pay for the abuse of force by the Hapsburgs in Austria- 
Hungary long ago; indeed, for centuries of such abuse be- 
fore there were Hapsburgs . . . . young men who, like the ~ 
majority of other Americans, knew little or nothing of ‘ 
Austria-Hungary and its bloody history, and certainly did + 
not know the difference between a Magyar and a Croat, or ; 
whether Sarajevo was a place or a kind of cheese. 


ERE lay the essential trouble with the Naval Dis- : 

armament Conference of the United States, Great } 
Britain and Japan (with France on the outside, standing > 
pat and looking in), convened last summer at Geneva at ) 
the suggestion of President Coolidge. Its personnel con- } 
sisted largely of men who think habitually in terms of force ) 
and fighting. Even in our own delegation there was no-[ 
determined will to put away the guns and resort to the { 
interchange of thought. Over the proceedings hovered al- ) 
ways the old primitive fear of “the foreigner’—he who by 3 
definition must be of baser sort than ourselves. Not any» 
particular foreigner or nation of foreigners; but a perennially + 
supposititious “enemy” who is likely to turn up at any 
moment on overnight notice or no notice at all and find us 
with fewer guns and ships to carry them than somebody ™ 
else. And in the background was everybody’s cache of 
treasure grabbed in times past. Even we had our Philippines 
on the other side of the world; Great Britain her heritage / 
of force-won business outposts in the East, her colonies and» 
dependencies, her tenuous hold upon Egypt, and the slender ‘ 
thread of the Suez Canal, indispensable to her going and 
coming. Before the conference was held, its relative futility 
was a foregone conclusion. Not in any such atmosphere or’ 
with any such preoccupations 
can there exist that moral dis- 
armament which will make the 
actual a work of  superero- 
gation. j 


ISCOUNT CECIL’S res-* 

ignation as a member of 
the British Cabinet, late im 
August, vividly exhibits this 
dissonance. A man who regards general reduction and! 
limitation of armaments as “essential to the peace of 
the world,” as “of greater value than any other po-' 
litical object,” and as a measure upon which “the: 
chief energies of the government ought to be concentrated,’ 
in the nature of things could not permanently carry out 


| Becerra Tory group see ayels Reid to the iden 
‘that force is the last resort of international relationship. 
His letter of resignation to Premier Baldwin showed 
‘how deeply he resented, despite his discreetly loyal silence 
-at the time, Great Britain’s rejection of the proposed 


largely to the British insistence 
upon large cruiser strength, was 
simply the last straw. It is not 
a matter of words; the disharmony goes to the essence of 


moral attitudes. 


T IS the presence increasingly of the other kind of 
l atmosphere that makes the League of Nations so tre- 
mendous a phenomenon in a force-ruled world. It was that 
| which for three successive winters enticed me to Geneva, 
to see the unbelievable happening before my eyes. It was 
| something to mark a lifetime, to behold for example seven- 
| teen foreign ministers of as many countries coming together 
| amid the crowd of delegates to the League Assembly—not 
to quarrel over and redistribute the territorial spoils of war, 
/as at the Congress of Vienna, but to discuss matters of 
/ common concern and common enterprise for the welfare of 
the world. To see, coming together four times a year or 
oftener, as a matter of course, the foreign ministers of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, with amply commissioned 
plenipotentiaries of Italy and Japan—not to mention those 
of eight other and less potent nations—to sit face-to-face 
| about a table, talking over and mostly coming to unanimous 
| agreements about the very kind of things that used to occa- 
sion wars. Any one of a dozen times one saw quick settle- 
ment of such controversies in that man-to-man procedure 
| which has so largely displaced the old-time whispering and 
| long-distance interchange of provocative gossip and “fighting- 
words.” 
| The marvel of these days so soon after the World War 
| and the destriiction of the old diplomatic technique is not 
that there is so little of the new thing of “open covenants, 
| openly arrived at,” but that there is so much. The secret 
treaties are gone, let us hope forever. Something like a 
| thousand international treaties are registered with the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, 
as a prerequisite to validity, 
| and every one of them is a public 
record, as accessible as the list of 
dog-licenses in a town clerk’s 
| office. Yet these are the same 
nations, represented (with some 
distinguished exceptions) by 
| pretty much the same kind of 
' human beings, as those which 
functioned at the Congress of Vienna and made that tyran- 
nical aggregation a stench in the nostrils of high heaven. 
| The game of conducting the affairs of the world with self- 
interest as the dominating motive is the same game; but the 
tules have changed notably, and will change still more. 
Much more than of old are the cards in sight. And there is 


agreements. 


The great thing that is going on now 
in the world, although we are only in 
the beginnings of it, 
of Neighborhood, and the abolition of 


distance. 
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a world public opinion looking on, before which the short- 
card sharps of the old diplomacy are terrified. “The executive 
committee of the organized Neighborhood meets in public 
now, and the rank-and-file of the neighbors are getting the 
habit of watching what goes on. It is a great gain, even 
though the millenium of unselfish international brotherhood 


treaty of mutual assistance, is still some distance below the 
the protocol for the settle- horizon. 
ment of international disputes, Men with the military habit of mind . 
}and the declaration against com- yy]p gnd think in terms of force, HE world-neighborhood is 
pulsory arbitration. The break- ee a po alae pee becoming self-conscious. No 
| Bins 3 . physical force, hardly imagining a ; 
down of the Three-Power dis- ld ENT: J d matter how much the United 
e ) i if ] fi . . . . 
armament conference, owing 2? GeUeure Ste Lo COMA SEM free States may imagine that it desires 


isolation, it cannot be had. 
Distance is abolished, barriers of 
all kinds are breaking down. No 
matter how much we may pass down the way with our nose 
in the air, the smell from any neighbor’s pig-sty warns us 
that we cannot be immune from any world-nuisance any 
more. The next war—we shall be in it up to our necks: 
the others will see to that! 

Meanwhile the largest part of the world—s5 nations— 
has organized itself for its own betterment. With amazing 
rapidity it is coming to believe, not so much that there is a 


better way to settle controversies than war—every- 
body it is actually possible, 
practicable, to effectuate that better way. They are 


finding by experience that it pays all concerned to do 
the talking-over beforehand, rather than in a 
afterward. 

War-weary Europe has taken from us the peace initiative 
which was peculiarly our own. In the Assembly of the 
League, which is in session as these pages go to press, Ger- 
many has declared unequivocally her acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration; Briand, spokesman for the 
real France, calls upon the press of the world to conspire 
for peace. But the big thing that has happened and 
happening is that war has lost its glory, and stands before 
the eyes of men naked and disreputable, the ghastly absurdity 
that it always was. 

What we need now is widespread understanding of each 
other, such as we never have had before. We must learn 
to. see, in each group of the neighbors in this world of 
diminishing distance, men and women and children like 
ourselves, who in their individual capacities desire only to 
live their lives and fulfill their individual destinies. We 
must abandon the vicious habit of thinking and speaking as 
if a nation were something other than its people; an entity 
that can be considered apart from 
the human beings grouped under 
its name. We must look through 
the neighbors’ doorways and get 
acquainted with their life, more 
or less regardless of the perform- 
ances of the politicians. These 
neighbors are queer, to be sure. 
Neighbors always are queer. But 
We are just as queer to them as 
they are to us. We must think of these “foreigners” 
in terms of ourselves, and at the same time do what we 
can to help them to see us with similar understanding. 

To contribute somewhat to that mutual’ understanding 
will be during the coming months the principal purpose of 
this department. 


tragic 


is the discovery 


T is entirely natural that those seeking ex- 

tenuation for the execution of Sacco and 

Vanzetti should so often recur to the fact 

that the case dragged on for seven years and 

assume that Massachusetts must therefore 

have stretched patience to the limit and 
beyond in giving them the opportunity to clear themselves. 
There is no durable comfort in such an assumption. It is 
like presupposing that a cellar must needs be at the top of 
the house because the stairs that lead to it are so long and 
so steep. The test is whether they lead up or down. 

The frantic efforts in the final twelve-day respite granted 
the two men, put forward in one court after another, before 
one judge after another, on one ground after another, tended 
to strengthen the assumption referred to. “This should not, 
however, blind us to the central fact. These tribunals were 
not passing at the eleventh hour on the evidence in the 
case or on the guilt of the prisoners, but for the most part 
on technical points of jurisdiction. The central fact to be 
borne in mind is not technical. It is simply that the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, by its procedure and its mind- 
set, had for five years and more obstructed the efforts of 
the defense to secure a new trial before a judge other than 
one whose prejudice shouted to heaven. That that judge 
alone had passed on new evidence not available at the first 
trial before him; that he had repeatedly denied such relief; 
that the state supreme court had gone no further than to 
hold that his findings were possible ones within his discre- 
tion, and that he had capped the record early in August by 
passing on his own prejudice—these things only etch more 
deeply this central fact. That under the procedures of 
England and Canada, of New York and other American 
states, the higher courts would almost automatically have 
powers of review and relief for such a dead-end course of 
justice in capital cases where life is at stake, no less than in 
civil cases where property is at stake, only gives that fact a 
grimmer and more disturbing background. 


UCH considerations were among those which prompted 

a group of Massachusetts citizens last spring to appeal 
to Governor Fuller to appoint a lay commission to advise 
him in the case; that no doubt prompted him to enter upon 
his personal investigation. These moves unquestionably had 
the effect of allaying prickings of the public conscience. It 
was felt that the issues would come before not a local jury 
beset by war-ttme hysteria, but before men of exceptional 
ability, untrammeled by legal technicalities. “This antici- 
pation was all the more fortified when early in August 
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apparently inspired statements emanated from the State 
House at Boston, indicating that the governor would move 
to grant a “further reprieve pending steps by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature looking to a new trial” (New York 

Times, August 3, see the Nation of August 24). Came in 

quick succession Governor Fuller’s sweeping pronounce- 

ment of guilt; the report of his commissioners unanimously 
to the same effect; and half an hour before the execution 

was staged to come off, that last twelve-day stay lest the 
men be dead with final appeals pending before the supreme 
bench of the state. Had governor and commission recom- ’ 
mended the course ascribed to him, whatever their own 
conclusions as to guilt, it would have opened the way to 

the new trial in open court so long pleaded for and so long 

denied. Had the governor and commission presented 
findings which carried general conviction, pro or con, the 
unconventional recourse to a lay commission might have™ 
afforded a satisfactory substitute to such a fresh trial. Their 

findings, however, achieved neither of these ends. They 

neither settled the case in the lay court of public opinion 

nor opened the way for a clarifying settlement at law. 

The disservice of such a course to our scheme of justice 
is matched by its compromising of university research. 
While one member of the governor’s commission had been’ 
a minor judge, two were heads of educational institutions 
of the first rank. For fifty years, under the spur of the 
scientific spirit, our colleges have been building up a body 
of standards in the discovery of truth. President Lowell of 
Harvard and President Stratton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology were in a sense stewards of these 
newer resources of intelligence, matching the older tradition 
of the courts as an agency for sifting fact from falsehood 
and assertion. They could have drawn to their assistance 
authorities in constitutional law and the administration of 
justice who would have laid bare the limitations of Massa- 
chusetts procedure; economists who knew the industrial 
background of the issues embedded in the case; sociologists, 
its social matrix; psychiatrists who could have appraised its 
tangled human web; experts in evidence; men skilled in 
investigation. There is no indication in the report that they 
had recourse to any of these reserves of technique or ex- 
perience. Rather they reverted to the narrowest of legal 
conceptions; fell short of that, applied it upside down. 

Their critics range from those who, with moderation, 
urged that although animated by the most sincere motives 
and working in the finest spirit of impartiality, they never- 
theless did not apply all the tests which the law provides 
for the safeguarding of human life, to those who challenge 
their bias, expose their mistreatment of witnesses and 
charge that they so far reversed the genius of our system 
of justice that they put the defense in the position of proving 
innocence, and this against assertions made by witnesses 
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whom they were not permitted to hear nor to question. 
Their report, as a fabrication of evidence, had not run 
public scrutiny for a week before it was punctured at 
crucial points, its conclusions riddled by disinterested lawyers 
of standing in analyses published by the Springfield Re- 
publican and the New York press when the Boston news- 
papers went dead. President Lowell failed to reply to the 
specifications addressed to him in an open letter by the 
editors of the New Republic. Governor Fuller, in response 
to the protest of a committee of citizens, fell back on the 
defense that all the facts could not be made public. 


AS such a course exhausted the possibilities of justice 

under our republican form of government? Are we 
to accept the dictum of the Boston press that the thing is 
over and done with? Nothing was settled by the execution 
except that two men are dead whose guilt, and even more, 
the fairness of whose treatment are the subject of grave 
doubts here and abroad. Such doubts must be lanced else 
they fester. Clearly there is a responsibility on the part of 
those who cherish American institutions, to whom the right 
to life, the even-handedness of justice, the roundness and 
fullness of truth are more than words, to see to it, however 
the outcome falls, that this deeply human case shall yet be 
probed to the bottom. 

The entire legal record should be published and made 
available to every law library. The case in all its ramifi- 
cations affords materials for shafts of research by the 
lawyer, the historian, the psychologist, the journalists who 
would understand the workings of our modern civilization 
under stress. Especially do we need clear expositions from 
such men as Professor Felix Frankfurter of Harvard whose 
earlier volume on the case presents a synthesis of evidence 
unreconcilable with that of the commission which ignored it; 
from William G. Thompson, the conservative Boston 
lawyer who came into the case after the first trial, which 
shocked his sense of justice, defended the men for four years 
at personal sacrifice and sought that new trial which to him 
was to be not merely their new day in court but a chance 
to reinstate that conception of New England justice he 
revered ; from some champion of the prosecution’s case who 
will put before us from that angle a clearer exposition than 
the commission’s superficial outgiving. There is every reason 
to go forward with a Congressional inquiry not only into 
the files of the United States Department of Justice but 
into its operations under the Palmer regime, which the com- 
mission ignored and which Francis Fisher Kane, former 
United States district attorney for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
laid before Governor Fuller for a last time on the fateful 
August 22. What of the testimony the governor says the 
public does not know; of the Pinkerton records the defense 
points to? There is need for study and overhauling of the 
criminal procedure of Massachusetts and other states as 
well, not merely to fend against the law’s delays, against 
prejudiced judges and inadequate procedure of appeal, but 
against the distortions of social pressure. 

Such explorations are important but they will necessarily 
be fragmentary. There is need for a comprehensible and 
resourceful investigation of every aspect of the case, every 
matrix of fact. Such an inquiry should be insulated against 


partizanship. It should have the perspective which the 
historian twenty years hence would bring to it, but it should 
be made now. It should draw on the most skilled and 
tempered techniques of research our science has devised. It 
would cost much money. But its significance would out- 
range that of most of the inquiries sustained by universities, 
foundations, private gift or popular subscription. Is there 
no base in American life which has the courage, the means, 
the social vision to project such an appraisal, render such a 
service to our times? Such an inquiry would reach to the 
foundations of our scheme of government, our safeguards 
for life, our buttresses of justice, our integrity in meeting 
the deep issues confronting democracy amid the tensions of 
an industrial epoch. It would be a major piece of surgery 
but it would be healing. 

If it should lay bare beyond all peradventure the guilt 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, that would be no extenuation for 
the shortcomings: of their trial, the harrowing ineptitudes 
of the procedure in which they were enmeshed, but at least 
it would show to all men that our execution block, however 
lop-sided, however warped by passion and skewed by preju- 
dice, is not stained by the blood of innocent men. If it should 
lay bare beyond all peradventure that they were not guilty, 
it will not bring back to life a factory hand and a fish 
peddler, nor make amends for killing two anarchists for 
murders they did not commit, but it would at least show 
that when justice is at stake and feeling high, our democracy 
of the New World can, however belatedly, face its mistakes 
and search out the truth. 


OMETHING of the illusion that our Japanese friends 
must walk on their heads appears in a study of divorce 
in that country recently submitted to the Department of 
Sociology of Northwestern University by a Japanese student, 
Yasu Iwasaki. In the United States, as all newspaper 
readers have been given to understand, the divorce rate has 
been rising rapidly through the last half century; and this 
rise Is likely to be laid to the break-down of family traditions, 
the increasing occupation of women in the professions and 
industry; the increasing age at marriage; and the lund 
lessons of the movies. But in Japan, second only to the 
United States in its divorce rates and not dissimilar in its 
economic and social trends, quite the reverse has been true. 
The ratio has declined from one divorce to 2.7 marriages in 
1884-8 to one divorce in 10 marriages in 1924-5. And back 
of this decline, at least accompanying it and probably causing 
it, Miss Iwasaki finds precisely the same influences which 
are charged with producing the opposite effect on American 
marriage. 

Take the films, for example. There are nearly 2,000 
movie houses in Japan, and in them some 800 professional 
interpreters to explain to the audiences the meaning of the 
strange western customs, which are flashed before their 
eyes. Probably most of the 7,000 American films exhibited 
in Japan in 1922 (the most recent year for which complete 
statistics were available) showed some princess of the picture 
as the heroine about whom a pleasant world could—and 
was—made to revolve. How upsetting that sight to the 
traditions of unconditional submission established for 
Japanese women in the latter centuries! In industry, Japan 
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is probably alone among the nations of the world in showing 
a larger number of women than men. In the professions 
alone she has now more than a million, and the proportion 
of married women in the various groups compares closely 
with American statistics where it does not exceed them—as 
in the case of teachers, where married women are in the 
majority. Education in all its forms has opened the eyes of 
Japanese women to the possibility of marriage based on 
love and friendship, which until a few decades ago was con- 
sidered most indelicate. “The industrial development has 
given women an alternative way of supporting themselves 
so that they do not have to marry; through the shift toward 
the cities it has helped to break down the old feudal system 
in which the young couple lived with the husband’s parents 
while the mother-in-law ruled the roost. It has made it 
possible to delay marriage without risking the stigma of 
eternal spinsterhood by the age of twenty—and in Japan, 
in contradiction to some American analyses, the delay in 
age has been followed by fewer matrimonial shipwrecks. 

In the course of her study, Miss Iwasaki turns up some 
amusing historical details, such as the code of the eighth 
century, which named loquacity among the seven causes 
for which a husband might divorce his wife, or the custom 
of the eighteenth century when a lady who bobbed her hair 
intended thereby to make it clear to the world that she was 
a widow who would never marry. It is possible, Miss 
Iwasaki concludes, that in time the industrial and social 
factors which seem to have worked so astonishing a down- 
ward change in divorce may come to have the opposite 
effect as they seem to have had in this country. 
But at the present time, Japan illustrates brilliantly the 
futility of some of the favorite generalizations in this always 
interesting subject. 


LSEWHERE in this issue John Palmer Gavit outlines 

the common need to look with tolerance and helpful 
understanding through neighbors’ doorways (page 43). No 
finer personal exemplification of this philosophy can be cited 
than the long and busy career of Mary McDowell. Miss 
McDowell entered public service through the friendly portal 
of Hull House. It may be assumed that the neighbors’ 
doorways had a special interest for the first woman sanitary 
inspector of streets and alleys. Early in the nineties she 
founded the University: of Chicago Settlement, which she 
has directed ever since, and for most of the past thirty-three 
years she has shared with her. neighbors the pall of the 
stockyards smoke and the stench of Bubbly Creek. To see 
a disagreeable condition which could be remedied was, for 
Miss McDowell, to seek the remedy, and to her studies in 
this country and abroad and her untiring interest and energy 
is to be traced much of Chicago’s changed policy in the 
construction of the great reduction plants now nearing com- 
pletion. She took a sturdy stand between the lines of in- 
dustrial conflict, urging the necessity of organized workers 
to deal with organized capital, never compromising what 
she believed to be justice in her efforts at conciliation in 
strikes and lockouts. And finally she never slackened in her 
friendship for her neighbors of other races. Hence it was 
thet at the close of her best-known job for Chicago, her four 


years as commissioner of public welfare under Mayor Dever, 
a group of colored men and women belonging to the Social 
Service Round Table took the initiative in organizing an 
“interracial dinner” in her honur. ‘The invitation of the 
citizens’ committee was signed by one hundred and thirty 
men and women, signifying in their wide roster the equally 
wide range of Miss McDowell’s sympathies. That function 
to which representatives of public-spirited Chicago came to 
shake the hand of one of their most generous, valiant and 
determined public citizens, was as unique as the spirit and 
the work which occasioned it. 


N real life as well.as the movies and the detective stories, 

European attempts to cope with crime would seem to 
stand out in sharp contrast to ours in relying upon the efh- 
ciency of the police rather than the severity of the law. In 
a report just submitted to the National Crime Commission, 
Louis N. Robinson, chairman of the subcommittee on 
pardons, parole, probation, penal law and _ institutions, 
summarizes the result of his personal study of the penal 
systems of England, Belgium, Germany and Holland, which 
were facilitated by the aid of the United States Department 
of Justice. Mr. Robinson found that while there was no 
let-down in the effort to make punishment swift and sure, 
there was equally no hue and cry for the long, harsh 
sentences so often demanded in this country. On the con- 
trary, the tendency in Europe was to make less use of the 
prisons, substituting fines or parole systems for imprisonment 


in the interest of society and the prisoner, and permitting _, 


the payment of fines by instalment so as to work no dis- 
crimination between rich and poor. In Europe, the police 


and prison staffs are trained, permanent public servants, un- — 
European 
students of penal problems look with equal surprise on our 


affected by a shift in the political kaleidoscope. 


imposing sentences on those criminals who are apprehended 


and the overwhelming number who escape scot-free. A , 
recent study in two Missouri cities, for example, showed that _, 


while information of some 14,000 felonies had been laid 
before the police, arrests had followed in only 8 per cent 
of the cases, convictions in 3 per cent! Sober statistics would 
lead us to suppose that Sherlock Holmes, or even his plod- 
ding confréres of Scotland Yard, would have done better. 


1 


HE death of Mrs. Gordon Norrie of New York turns 

the thought of the many people who knew and worked 
with her in her numerous activities to the abundant richness 
of her busy life. It is easy for a woman of liberal means, high 
social standing and great charm to spend her life in a 
pleasant and absorbing round of social activity. Mrs. 
Norrie chose rather to devote her time and strength to 
advancing the common good. Woman suffrage, interna- 
tional peace, prohibition, the rights of small nations, the 
Progressive Party, the LaFollette campaign, the organiza- 
tion of Progressive Women in New York City—to all of 
these movements she gave not only of her means but as an 
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ctive leader she gave unsparingly of herself. In a world 
increasingly skeptical of “causes” and impatient with or- 
anized activity, Mrs. Norrie preferred work to disillu- 
ioned argument, quietly sure of the value of group thinking 
d cooperative effort toward human betterment. She was 
special friend of Greenwich House, and Mary K. Simkho- 
ritch, in a letter to the New York Times, paid a fellow 
vorker’s tribute in words which to all who knew Mrs. 
orrie will seem singularly fitting: “She deeply enjoyed all 
hose contacts which brought her face to face with the daily 
roblems of the mass of mankind. She was sympathetic 
vithout being personal. Always in her relationships with 
ople of every kind she appealed to intelligence rather than 
motion. ... She took it for granted that the value of money 
nd position is the opportunity for freedom of thought and 
ction they bestow. That these opportunities are often used 
or personal ambition or indulgence was as abhorrent to her 
aste as to her sense of honor.” 


OR five years the Harmon Foundation has experimented 
with a unique plan whereby part of the cost ot his 
ollegé education is borne by the student himself. Under 
his plan students may borrow money on a character security, 
iaking a strictly business contract with the Foundation for 
epayment by instalments after they finish college. The 
lan is based on the belief that higher education represents 
Hapitalization for the individual, through increased earning 
Hapacity, and that the expense of a college course should 
herefore be a personal as well as a social responsibility. 
Inder the Harmon Foundation scheme, 1,723 men and 
‘omen have financed their college course in whole or in 
art to a total amount of more than $275,000 during the 
ve years covered by a report just issued. From the disci- 
linary point of view, the report concludes that the liquida- 
ion of these obligations “far from being a handicap to any 
tudent’s plans . . . is most useful to every student and pre- 
ares him to develop with greater rapidity than would be 
sible without it. ... When we look back on the ill-formed 
r totally inarticulated concept of a debt when the student 
aves college and his high-minded attitude toward his busi- 
ess obligations when he has repaid his loan . . . we are con- 
inced that no other single college contribution is quite as 
portant in preparing him for success.” 

The bulletin states that 383 loans have been paid in full 
d that eleven college groups, made up of 38 young women 
nd 56 young men who borrowed during the first two years 
f the plan’s operation, have completed repayments through- 
ut their entire group membership. Of the total loans made 
the five years, delinquency in relation to amount of con- 
act has been less than one per cent and in relation to 
mount due has averaged less than three per cent. 

The Harmon Foundation feels that its experiment in 
; Inancing a higher education on the same business basis on 
hich a commercial undertaking is put on its feet has proved 
@ soundness of ‘financing a college course through a busi- 
ess relationship. This student loan plan is therefore sig- 
ificant not only in its results in the personal lives of 
udents but in indicating a solution, for both parents and 
lleges, of the high cost of a college education. 
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O find out what John Smith on his hilly New England 

acres, Hans Koch in the rolling Delaware Valley, Ole 
Olson on his Minnesota half-section, Emil Myers with his 
Wisconsin dairy farm and all the vast body of unorganized, 
overworked, inarticulate American farmers like them are 
thinking and saying, particularly on the moot: question of 
farm relief, the Federal Council of Churches, through its 
Research Department, has just made its third annual poll 
of the agricultural press of the country. The topics covered 
by the poll include the recent Farm Loan Board shake-up, 
cooperatives, farm-city relations, rural education, European 
debts, community life, as well as farm relief. 

The report of the poll, just published in the Council’s 
Information Service, points out that on the editorial pages 
of thirty leading farm journals, “the chief national topic 
was surplus control, particularly the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Interest in the McNary-Haugen measure is steadily increas- 
ing, and more papers favor it now than a year or two years 
ago.’ Opponents of the principle of governmental relief 
either urge appropriations for scientific research as more im- 
portant than governmental relief, or dismiss the whole scheme 


_as “dominated by political considerations and _ interests.” 


Among the advocates of governmental relief to meet the 
problem of surplus production, it is urged that the McNary- 
Haugen measure merely extends the protection principle, 
long accepted for industry, to agriculture. As Farm Life 
states, with some bitterness, in a “message to government 
and business leaders,” following the President’s veto message, 
“government price-fixing may be indeed an economic folly. 
But you have been a long time in discovering the fact. Your 
tariffs have constantly increased the price of manufactured 
goods; your immigration laws... have added to the wages 
of labor; your commissions and Esch-Cummins laws have 
provided higher rates for utilities. And then, when agri- 
culture comes along and asks for a living American profit, 
you suddenly discover that price-fixing is an economic folly 
from which the country should be spared.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer has a warning for those who enthusi- 
astically urge farm relief. As summarized in this report, it 
“calls attention to the fact that all agrarian movements in 
the United States have been short-lived. Farmers seem to 
be unwilling to see a plan through.” 

Here is a statement of weakness which is underscored by 
this summary of the editorial opinion of the agricultural 
press. These papers are edited for farmers, and set forth 
what the editors believe to be of importance to the farmers 
at the moment, rather than an expression of the concerns 
and opinions of an occupational group. In this summary of 
many periodicals, it is apparent that in the farm journals 
one looks in vain for the ring of conviction, the laboriously 
established and sturdily held principles, the conscious loyalty 
and determination that are characteristic of the labor press, 
or that used to shine through the bad printing and inexperi- 
enced writing of the “official” dailies and weeklies of the 
Non-Partisan League in its brief days of power. This care- 
ful poll of the agricultural press makes startlingly clear the 
need for organization, for intelligent leadership and genuine 
self-expression among the farmers themselves. 
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Lindbergh Writes His Log 


LIM” LINDBERGH has told his story in 

We. It is not a very interesting book for 

as an author Lindbergh is the world’s fore- 

most aviator. The biography part tells us 

little of how this rare person came to be. 

The plea for commercial flying is im- 
pressive only because of the authority of the man. There 
is little revelation of the gifts that make a flyer. Finally 
the drama and glory of that trans-Atlantic adventure are 
squeezed dry in the dull details of a log. We do not even 
get the personal emotions of Lindbergh in the face of a 
world doing homage to bravery; his priceless modesty made 
him turn that part of the record—the welcome in Europe 
and the triumphal return to the United States—over to 
another reporter, Fitzhugh Green. 

The most flavory part of the book is the tale of the boy’s 
life as a “stunt”? man with a barn-storming plane and his 
career as a mail-flyer. We got a real thrill out of his blunt 
tale of being lost in a fog, hunting for Chicago, with “five 
minutes more of gasolene in my tanks.” He climbed up to 
jump with his parachute, but came back to set his controls 
so that the riderless plane would not spiral into him on the 
way down. He got his flashlight, and when he jumped 
kept shooting its beam into the mist “to pick out a landing 
place’ and crossed his legs to lessen the damage if he landed 
on a fence. The pure nerve of the man is revealed best in 
the matter-of-fact record of how best to fall a mile through 
the air into nothingness. 

The fact is, ultimate bravery is not articulate or intro- 
spective. Lindbergh’s inadequacy as an author is proof of 
his glory as an adventurer. He was driven by a force, the 
concentrated essence of a new scientific daredeviltry. He 
had the will-to-fly—that’s why he once bought a rickety 
plane for $500, and took it up, solo, after some eight hours 
in the air. I doubt whether any aviator can explain him- 
self. Ihe danger these men face is too imminent and fatal 
for self-consciousness. Much of flying seems to be an in- 
tense, but non-dramatic concentration on a few factors— 
the beat of your engine, how much gas is left, the tempera- 
ture, wind-drift, visibility, and air conditions. You act, 
and act again, by trained reflexes plus a divine instinct. If 
you act right, nothing happens; if you act wrong, somebody 
else delivers the eulogy. You have no gallery to play to, 
no time for lyric emotions. Then ever so often you have a 
few seconds of ultimate barren peril—your wits and soul 
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Painting by N. C. Wyeth, being the fourth in a series | 
of posters for the book promotion campaign of the Na- | 
tional Association of Book Publishers | 


against the universe. That, I imagine, is the incommunicab} | 
“kick” of flying. 
This book was bound to be an anti-climax. It talks abou] 
what the world admired for its stern quality of action. W/} 
are mazed and weary with words and publicity. Line] 
bergh’s act just existed like sunshine or mother love. Ther 
was no explanation, and no education required to grasp i) 
elemental simplicity. Man alone against Nature wit 
Death perched on one wing—the situation of all of u/ 
But aviators probably do not worry about Death. The ual 
that drove Lindbergh across the Atlantic, alone, was strom! 
enough to drive him right on through Death and beyony 
He had out-faced death when he climbed into the pilot | 
seat. Keeping a rendez-vous with Death as a daily busine | 
leaves that gentleman little to threaten you with. You liv | 
or you die, and that excellent riddance of worry about hal | 
measures and compromise rather frees the soul. Aviato | 
express life in a medium other than words—in will. 
But a great book can be written around Lindbergh. I ce} 
think of some fine chapters: What introverted neurasthem| 
dogs the modern world that it found such relief in this ba 
act? What are Colonel Lindbergh’s views on_ religion! 
death, immortality? What did Mrs. Lindbergh think || 
the hullaballoo and military strutting over this son of h 
husband who only ten years ago was damned as a pacifis: | { 
Was her aloof reticence a silent commentary? Was n) 
Ambassador Myron Herrick (who writes the Forewo | 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


Twenty-fourth year 


and industry, to stimulate those who have a college training to consider 
the problems of a business career, and to aid in constructive economic 
thinking, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, 
to offer in 1928 prizes for the best studies in the economic field to certain classes 
of contestants 


|: order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce 


CLASSES A AND B 


Class A includes any residents of the United States or Canada, without re- 
striction; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this 
class, nor is any age limit set. Class B includes only those who, at the time the 
papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American college. Attention is 
expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed 
in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must 
first be approved by it. As suggestions, a few questions are here given 


The effects of Existing Free Trade within the United States 
The Gold-Exchange Standard 

Regional Consolidation of Railways in the United States 

The Validity of the Diffusion Theory of Taxation 

The Problems Arising from the Depletion of Natural Resources 
Birth-Control in Relation to Population and the Food Supply 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. No prizes will be awarded if, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, essays of sufficient merit are not submitted. The 
committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 
of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has 
prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee 


The ownership of the copyright of studies to sealed envelope giving the real name and 
which the right to print has been awarded will address of the competitor, together with any 
vest in the donors, and it is expected that, degrees or distinctions already obtained. No 
without precluding the use of these papers as paper is eligible which shall have been printed 
theses for higher degrees, they will cause them or published in a form to disclose the identity 
to be issued in some permanent form of the author before the award shall have 

Competitors are advised that, hereafter, the been made. Contestants are warned that in 

: regis : submitting essays in more than one contest 
Committee will give preference to essays which they may disqualify themselves by disclosing 
si ee pet henna! thereat. If the competitor is in Class 

B, the sealed envelope should contain the 
economic insight, grasp of principles, power of name of the inbdeueion in which he is study- 
analysis, and style. They should be inscribed ing. The papers of Class A should be sent on 
with an assumed name, the class in which or before June 1, 1928, and those of Class B 
they are presented, and accompanied by a before July 1, 1928, to 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Esq. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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here) as remarkable in his way—the way of international 
showmanship, political repercussions and social strategy—as 
Lindbergh in his of the elements and figures that cannot 
lie, and his realm of pure will? “Slim” flew alone. Myron 
mustered all tradition and all society behind him. 

The Politics of a Brave Deed would make a ripping 
chapter. Drop a hero out of the skies into this world of 
nations, creeds, and party, and see how many noisy waves 
beat on what far and unexpected shores: International 
debts, Coolidge prestige, army and navy claques, censorship 
of the news from the U. S. S. Memphis, Scandinavia 
asking a place in the sun, Catholic prelates and Catholic 
mayors on Fifth Avenue, vaudeville promoters crazy in 
the face of dignity, the Unknown Soldier decked with 
laurel to get us ready for the next Unknown Soldier. Let 
some writer fellow with hardly nerve enough to blow out 
his own candle learn and tell all the tale. That would 
make a great lyric, or a great satire. Meanwhile this youth 
has already spoken. His book is a mere foot-note from 
which you can learn of aviation or of aviators only by in- 


direct light. Lron WHIPPLE 


WE, by Charles E. Lindbergh. Putnam’s. 318 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 


The Survey. 


Some Like Them Hot 


OVELS of ideas, I suppose you’d call them. But then 
N what good novel ever existed without an idea? Yet 
again the business of novels is not ideas, but emotion, will, 
acts. Critics might well have a rubber-stamp made, with 
two sides: “This novel is ruined by its load of ideas,” or 
“These ideas are spoiled by being put into a novel.” Some 
like them hot, and some like them cold. I personally like 
ideas in a novel, if they are good ideas, and the novel part 
is well done—as it is always in Mr. Wells. Mr. Wright 
bored me stiff because his novel sinks to an early grave 
under the weight of its doctoral thesis that what’s the 
matter with the Church is its multiplicity of wasteful 
denominations. Oil! makes good reading because Upton 
Sinclair almost for the first time in his life let his people 
triumph over his propaganda. It’s a long way the best 
novel he ever wrote, but by so much, the vaguest propa- 
ganda. Even as a novel Oil! is not quite sound because the 
physico-mathematic method of pure Socialism when applied 
in a fluid thing like a novel produces both characters and 
situations that dove-tail too neatly. There is none of the 
sprawling haphazardry of life. Mr. Wells has gotten 
beyond letting his reason and its formulas spoil his novel. 
Somehow he gets his ideas said by people in events that 
seem real, not prearranged in a two-page scenario. All of 
which might have been said shorter thus: Wells is a good 
novelist; Wright a poor one; and Sinclair, even over forty, 
still where the brook and river meet. 

That brings in the other book, Floyd Dell’s study of 
Sinclair as a social protestant and interpreter of “‘modern 
industrial America as a portent in an old world.” Dell 
believes Sinclair is widely read in Europe because he is 
describing something new that older civilizations do not 
know about, but about which they are vastly curious. They 
read Sinclair in the mood that makes them send commissions 
to study our production methods. Dell is inadequate on 
Sinclair’s biography, and he underestimates him as a 
rambunctious pamphleteer tilting against church and school 
and press, but he does trace the genesis of the man’s duality 


hinted above. Sinclair started out as a poet and got 
changed into a pictorial sociologist. Even yet he is not 
quite certain whether he wants to be an artist or a soap- 
boxer. 

The best parts of Oil! are those that paint the modern 
American scene in California—the oil search (and even 
large chunks of well-drilling technique), the pursuit of 
pleasure by the nouveaux riches of the moving-picture world, 
and the blind activity of the younger generation, confronted 
with wealth, leisure, and a climate that stimulates but does 
not challenge. There are parts of this novel as good as what 
Mr. Wells used to do superlatively—scenes from the 
modern world. The first pages tell how a successful oil- 
promoter races across California in a high-powered car. 
It is both real and true. Other parts are real, but not true. 
Where Sinclair fails to be Wells is in his lack of high irony 
and sophisticated humor. He is too serious. Incidentally, 
the charge of indecency laid at Mr. Sinclair’s door in Boston 
has no bottom. There are over many mistresses in the 
book, and one scene of frank nudity. But they do portray 
a kind of life, and are no worse and, unhappily, no better 
than some of the teasers in Robert W. Chambers. 

Wright surpasses Sinclair’s seriousness of the propagandist 
with his seriousness of the theological seminar. He was an 
Ozark mountain-preacher, and still is. His importance is 
not artistic, but social, for his books sold by the carload 
and supported a special publisher. His vogue invites atten- 
tion for it is millions-wide. He has a narrative gift, a kind 
of popular sentimentality tempered with common sense, and 
a style that is a: mosaic of phrases that people understand 
from long usage in books. He is clean, simple and naive. 
He here combines a slight story of conflict between the 
generations with pages of harangue against the evils of 
denominationalism. He stages debates between characters 
and writes Platonic dialogues. His characters have different 
faces but the voice is the voice of Wright. He is a 
ventriloquist whose ideas and accent remain the same 
whether projected from the dummy of golden-haired Mary 
or black Sambo. The book is as bitter against the Church 
as Elmer Gantry, and often more pointed. It will prove 
useful in that his large clientele must certainly absorb the 
idea that their literary pastor is disgusted with a function- 
less sectarianism and the failure of the Church either to 
preach spiritual salvation or offer social succor. That this 
is all that is the matter with the Church I cannot agree, nor 
do I find in his remedy of the united community church an 
answer that seems to carry very far. 

Now Mr. Wells seems civilized. But he is pacenlons 
with age, and world-weary after his Utopia-building, and 
sometimes I fear content merely to dazzle us with the 
bright multiplicity of his speculations. He uses the frame 
and pretense of a novel to give us his table-talk—a brilliant 
underscoring of the General Strike of 1926, or a hard word 
for Winston Churchill. His private thesis remains the 
same: here is a world, even a race, in which and whom 
are the makings of a lovely, ordered, and amusing life. 
But from ignorance, lust, and bull-headed folly we keep 
muddling the whole show. We are neither sanitary nor 
self-possessed. Tories and Communists, coal-owners and 
coal-miners are a bunch of blind, dunder-headed, selfish 


protoplasmic irritations. We must mobilize intelligence. 


and make an organization to get the sensible liberals and 
the scientists to join hands so they may educate the whole 
world for being a new kind of world. Mr. Wells’s best 


| recent gift is this brave declaration that it is a new world.. 
_ He only forgets that the raw material is essentially what 
_he hates—fear, greed, ignorance. The new generation 
| distrusts Mr. Wells’s mechanical designs just because they 
do not figure in all the stresses. 

Meanwhile—and here is the book—we talk in a precious 
| garden just across the Italian border, owned by a British 
_ coal-inheritor and cherished by his wife who is about to 
_have her first baby. There is a little love-making, an 
| itinerant philosopher, week-end intriguing, and a note of 
' melodrama in the rescue of a refugee driven by Fascists into 
the garden. ‘“Meanwhiling”’ is living that sort of life—and 
' Mr. Wells deserves thanks for pointing out how many of 
us have taken refuge in the word—“Meanwhile.. .” This 
is a book of the Wellsian Indian Summer. It sometimes 
discloses his ancient fault of extending mathematics and 
reason to absurdity. Yet, sakes alive, how he can make 
_ talk dance and queer people come alive under your eyes! 
_ They do not all think alike. He transcribes real viewpoints 
_ held by identifiable people—and there is much to be learned 
' even from talk. This is not a great book (nor even great 


Wells) but it is warm, colorful, and provocative by virtue | 
of the author’s ineradicable Wellsism—and a lot better than | 


- most all the other books you read. 
Lron WHIPPLE 


| MEANWHILE, by H. G. Wells. 320 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 


The Survey. 


Doran. 
OIL! by Upton Sinclair. A. and C. Bont. 
The Survey. 


| UPTON SINCLAIR, by Floyd Dell. 194 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid 
1 of The Survey. 


| GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN, by Harold Bell Wright. 
360 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


No News on the Air 


HE night they killed Sacco and Vanzetti in Charles- 
town Jail, I was in the woods on a mountain-top. 
Newspapers come belatedly there, but I had a radio. 
_ At midnight of August 22 I was too restless and disturbed 
_to think of sleep. The mist lowering round the cabin 
seemed full of portent and the whisper of passing things. 


Doran. 


Appleton. 


527 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of | 


_ The dumb sad pity that filled me for the men, the warden, | 
_ the governor, the judges, the labor leaders, all caught in | 


| the machine-part of life, needed breaking. 
| news—though the news would do no good. Were men 
_ marking this day in red on the calendar? Or had courage 
and grief won through to mercy? I kept running up and 


| down the dials to get in touch with the world, hoping | 


dimly to hear some word from Boston. 
_ But the air was full of jazz. 

Jacksonville was broadcasting vaudeville from the stage. 
You could hear the rapid-fire of the audience 1,000 miles 
away, applauding a tinkling lady doing ballads. The Gold- 
man Band was pouring very good Wagner into the air 
from the Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City. The old 
world was not missing one beat of gaiety because two 
anarchists were being loosed into eternity. The radio was 
performing its nightly miracle, but King Jazz yielded no 
jot of his time to let the air carry word of what was 
| happening at Boston. Science had created this wonder, 
_ but jazz had seized the fruit to distract the people. It is 
a mere figure to speak of Rome burning while Nero fiddled, 


I wanted the | 


The ‘Florida Theater in| 


yet you recall that toward the end Rome’s emperors kept | 


the plebs quiet by giving them circuses. 
_ The point of this personal experience is that we need a 
| better radio news system. There are moments of social 
tension that demand quicker and more far-reaching relief 


Where 


washlines are 
always busy! 


Crowded clotheslines. Festooning area- 
ways. Criss-crossing fire escapes. Laden 
with clothes, most of them washed by 
back-breaking, clothes-ruining, peasant 
methods. The suggestion of easier ways 
to washisa step towardintelligent reform. 
Fels-Naptha supplies an easier way. 
Fels-Naptha is unusually good soap com- 
bined with plenty of naptha. The naptha 
loosens the dirt. The rich, soapy suds 
wash it away. Working together, the 
two cleaners lessen hard rubbing. And 
Fels-Naptha works perfectly in cool, luke- 
warm, or hot water! Write Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, fora sample bar mentioning 
the Survey Graphic. 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 


be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and alse in 
solving administrative problems. 


(|xtroves 


63 Fifth Avenue 
(Entrance on 13th Street) 


SPEAKERS: 


Tel.: Stuyv. 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 


New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AutHor’s Resgarce 
Bureau. 590 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FOLK SONGS OF 


Because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority 
—Webster’s New International Dictionary 


When you puzzle over the pronunciation of a new word — over a defi- 
nition or derivation—over questions of geography or the identity of 
historic characters—over points of grammar, spelling, punctuation. or 


abbreviation—over foreign words or phrases, look them up in VS 
——S 
j /) e j e 


A MERRIAM WEBSTER 


INI 


Y 


A wonderful Vocabulary, including hundreds of New Words, such 
as vitamin, novocaine, rada, balalaika. 


Etymologies are treated with Merriam-Webster accuracy. 
Definitions are clear with abundant use of Illustrative Examples, 
Synonyms an outstanding feature of excellence. 


ly 


IN 


i 


Illustrations selected to aid the definitions of complex objects. Scot- 
tish Glossary. Vocabulary of Rimes. Pronouncing Gazetteer. Pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary. Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Common English Christian Names. Abbreviations and Arbitrary 
Signs used in Writing and Printing. 1,700 illustrations. 1,256 pages. 


@® 


WEBSTER'S 


iN 
in 


When Buying, Look for the 
MERRIAM 
TRADE MARK 


Sign of Highest Scholarship 
and Accuracy 


WAAL 


The thin - paper edition is es- 
pecially handsome and con- 
venient. Art canvas bind- 
ing, $5.00; Fabrikoid. $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; 
or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for infor- 
mation, Free specimen pages if 
you mention this paper, 


\| DS 
LS 


SS 
i 


When buying, insist upon a 
““MERRIAM WEBSTER” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WIIN 


Music the Interpreter 


“cc ® 

If I were permitted to make 
the ballads of a nation I should 
not care who made its laws” 


Two 


MANY PEOPLES 3: 


By FLORENCE HuDSON BOTSFORD 


In the folk music of a people lies the key 
to the understanding of their peculiar 
characteristics. In this interesting collec- 
tion are songs of many lands—love songs, 
humorous songs, songs that lend themselves 
easily to dramatization, Christmas carols. 
They have been loved and sung for gene- 


rations because they are the real expression 


of a people’s feeling. $7.25. 
Will THE Womans Press Send 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
this useful collection to 
LY GRR NnccGo SaOor OM SOMA SEA. Roney ie errr 


| stories. 


than newspapers afford. Take the Lindbergh flight. Then 
millions were tense, hopeful, praying, against only thousands — 
on August 22.° There was a difference in news value! 7} 
But the big stations found time almost every hour to inter- |) 


rupt their programs with bulletins on the progress of that 
adventuring will toward Paris. 


dential election. They provide daily a small grist of news, 


time and weather, stock quotations, market prices, police © 


bulletins, the baseball scores . . . panem et circences. 


Yet there remains untouched the daily pageant of drama | 


and social import. One station might well devote ten 


minutes at noon, 3, 5, and 7 o'clock, to a radio tabloid of | 
the news, with perhaps half an hour of summary at 10 p.m. } 


They find room to feature © 
our great sporting events—the World Series, championship | 
prize-fights, the Democratic Convention, and the presi- 


It could break programs with “extras” and give running — 


Station WGL is making a beginning by appointing _ 


“official reporters” in various parts of New York city and — 


state. 
news events from eye-witnesses as soon as possible after 


they happen. The press associations are willing to cooperate — 


The new labor 


for they find radio news stimulates sales. 


station to be called WEVD, after Eugene Debs, will we 


hope undertake the non-partisan broadcasting of socially 
significant news to cover the world. This does not imply 
any discrimination or propaganda. We want simply a brief 
statement of the day’s facts, with whatever explanation of 


terms (such as habeas corpus in the Sacco-Vanzetti defense), ~ 


geography, or institutions, may help people to understand 
current events. 


If there were a way of financing it, one station might —, 
well be devoted to current events, news, and controversy ~ 
(properly labeled). WEAF has done fine service by broad- — 
casting the luncheon debates of the Foreign Policy Asso- — 
ciation. Likewise, I think we need to develop other special | 
stations. I want one that all day long offers the best music © 
I have long — 
envied the rich who awake to the strains of their private : 
organs. Now all of us can awaken thus—if we could only , 
find some one to get up early enough to play the organ. — 
The arts need their station to give news and views on books, ~ 
pictures, theaters, movies. Education needs a station. The | 


—organ recitals, chamber music, orchestras. 


children might well have part of one, and all the pap they 


are fed now by commercial enterprises driven off the air. 
With the better receivers that are sure to come, then one _ 


could choose to suit his mood. He would never as now, on 


Saturday nights, have to listen to saxophones over these — 
United States from Eastport to Tia Juana and nothing else! — 


The radio is our most human of inventions; it is more 
awe-aspiring and spiritual than our other machines. 
group that gathers round the loud-speaker gains unity and 
significance; they share a common life and a common world; 
they have historic ancestors in those who gathered at evening 
round the troubador, the harpist, and the bard who sang 
sagas. The saints forefend our sagas be all “blues.” 


L. W. 


Behind the Big Top 


UTHLESSLY stripping the superficialities of life 
under the “big top” from the actual brutal realism 
which rules the circus—at least the circus of twenty years 
ago—Jim Tully’ has captured the elusive elementalism 
under the spangles and glamor and tinsel of the troupers 
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From this volunteer ‘‘staff”? WGL expects to receive © 


era oly aecanutst Dat Dt Loo 


ET ee a oe 


The * 


ith whom he “joined up” in one of his youthful years. 

In Circus Parade, he taps the very fount of instinctive 
heating, robbery, lust and murder. His characters form a 
ircus parade themselves—a parade of elemental instincts 
gainst a background of picturesqueness hitherto untouched 
y writers of circuses and circus life. 

Tully startled the world with his Beggars of Life and 
ollowed it with the Hollywood-tabooed Jarnegan, but his 
ircus Parade is certain to provoke more widespread com- 
yent and to be more avidly read than either. His knowledge 
f the conditions and his intimacy with his characters are 
he result of actual contact and experience. It is a vivid pen 
hich presents the 73-year-old Bob Cameron, owner of 
“ameron’s World’s Greatest Combined Shows, and pictures 
he Baby Buzzard, his common-law: wife: 

His face was florid, his hair a faded brick red, his step firm 
nd heavy. ... His jaw was crooked, as though a blow had 
nocked it sideways. His nose slanted in the opposite direction 
trom his jaw. He was nearly blind in one eye. It had a streak 
cross it; thin as a razor blade from one corner to the other. 
n vitality and gusto he was ageless. 

The scarecrow woman who traveled with him as _ his 
rife .... weighed about a hundred pounds, and was wrinkled, 
ellow and cracked like thin leather in the rain. Her face 
as not much larger than a sickly baby’s. She looked to be 
inety. Age had touched her with a wicked leer. One could 
ave placed a pencil in the hollow of her eyes, which were 
heumy and of a weird green color like a weed the frost had 
ouched. .. . Her shoulders stooped forward as she walked. 
er nature, no larger than herself, was mean and petty. 

The same sensitive pen portrays with an understanding 
eeling the career of the Moss-Haired Girl and the unre- 
uited passions of the Strong Woman. Pathos and humor 
re well blended with realism and animal-like instincts to 


ake up this museum. Cameron’s eulogy at the funeral of | 


he Strong Woman is real satire and his showmanship at the 
bsequies of the Lion Tamer worthy of Barnum. 

The Lion Tamer had been killed by a blind bear as the 
esult of an accident and Cameron had been quick to grasp 
he opportunity to announce that “the greatest lion tamer 
n the world had been killed in mortal combat with six huge 
ions. ... The town was placarded. The papers made head- 
ines of the story.” 


And then— 


The lion tamer’s body was lowered in the grave. The 

ultitude poured back to the circus under the burning sun. 

When the festivities ended, the circus owner counted the 
receipts of the biggest day’s business of the season. The crowd 
paid nearly two thousand dollars to see Denna Wyoming’s 
funeral. 


Jim Tully, the former roustabout, has given us a picture 


of stark realism in liberal doses. Let prudes and purists | 


turn up their noses in disdainful arrogance—these people 
live and Tully depicts them in their native haunts. 
M. H. CHAasEMAN 


CIRCUS PARADE, by Jim Tully. A. & C. Boni. 280 pp. Price $2.50 
Postpaid of The Survey. 


THE GROUNDS FOR DOUBT 


(Continued from page 41) 


ignored the doubt raised by the failure of the police and 
prosecution to apprehend the other bandits, their failure to 
trace the loot to Sacco and Vanzetti, or to show any change 
in their method of life after the hold-up. He did not dis- 


cuss the Proctor affidavit, nor the theory of “consciousness | 


of guilt.” He indicated that Vanzetti had been arrested 


A New Book by 
TRIGANT BURROW 


The Social Basis 


of Consciousness 


By a leading American psychologist, this vol- 
ume expounds a theory extending from psy- 
choanalysis: the theory that in considering 
an individual’s consciousness and uncon- 
scious it is necessary to embrace in one view 
the social environment as well as the indi- 
vidual element, the observer as well as the 
observed, the physician with the patient. 
Further Dr. Burrow, who has had much 
practice in the treatment of psycho-pathol- 
ogy, disputes the Freudian conception that 
nervous disorders usually result from re- 
pressed sexuality. The book is in two 
parts: The Philosophy of the Neuroses; The 
Psychology of the Neuroses. $4.00 


Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method. For a complete prospectus of the Library fill 
in the coupon below and mail to HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 


| N.B. This is one of the volumes in the International 


Please send me a complete prospectus of the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, edited by C.K.Ogden, 


Joint Vocational Service 
INC. 


for social workers and public 
health nurses 


The successor to the vo- 
cational departments of 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


and 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
for 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


This service is sponsored by these 
professional groups and national 
agencies representing family 

work, child welfare, hospital 
social work, mental hygiene, 
Red Cross, tuberculosis 
and public health 
work. 


130 EAST 22ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


A Course of Twelve Lectures 
(for the professional worker and the 
intelligent layman) 
by 

Dr. Stmon FLEXNER 
Rockefeller Institute 
. WALTER B. CANNON 
Harvard University 
. Francis C. Woop 
Columbia University 
. LEWELLYS F. BARKER 
(provisionally) 
Johns Hopkins University 
. Louts I. Dusiin 
Metropolitan Life 
. CHARLES V. CHAPIN 
Providence Board of Health 
. Wave WRIGHT 
Metropolitan Life 
. E. V. McCottum 
Johns Hopkins University 


And Other Distinguished Physicians and Surgeons 


1) Organization of Medical Research. 2) Glands of 
Internal Secretion. 3) Problems of Nutrition. 4) Tissue 
Culture. 5) Vital Statistics. 6) The Duration of Life. 
7) Diseases of the Heart. 8) Cancer. 9) Epidemiology. 
10) Immunity. 11) Industrial Diseases. 12) Progress 
of Preventive Medicine. 


write for catalogue to 


The New School for Social Research 
Le 465 West 23d Street 


FREE SYNAGOGUE 
SocIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Courses in Social Service 
for Volunteers 


I—SOCIAL CARE OF THE SICK 
II—CLINIC SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
III—CARE OF THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 
IV—CARE OF THE ADOLESCENT BOY 
V—CHILD PLACEMENT 

VI—SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
“JUDAISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE” 


By Dr. STEPHEN S. WISE : 
Wednesday Morning, October 19, 1927 at 10:30 


A complete Bulletin containing the date of each lecture and 
the speaker will be mailed to all who apply to 


FREE SYNAGOGUE HOUSE 
40 WEST 68 STREET 
NEW YORK 


New York City 


Course in Medical Social Service 
for 
Professional Workers 
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previous to his arrest with Sacco. However, it was a facti 
that they were taken into custody on the same day. In his) 
decision and in his talk with those interested in the case, 
the governor stressed the fact that Vanzetti did not take) 
the stand at his first trial. He was told that Vanzetti’s | 
lawyer prevented him from testifying. He was informed. 
that the law does not hold it against a defendant if he 
waives the privilege of testifying in his own behalf. Finally, 
it was pointed out that Vanzetti took the stand at the 
second trial. 

The confession of Madeiros, who swore he was with the 
gang that committed the South Braintree crime, was 
discarded by the governor because, ‘“Madeiros could not. 
recall the details or describe the neighborhood.” Madeiros: 
had told the lawyers that he had held a shotgun and had) | 
been assigned to remain in the car to keep everyone away” | 
from the automobile. He was young, nervous and not very~ 
intelligent. Had he recited glibly many details of the: 
murder and hold-up which lasted only a few minutes, ther | 
governor might well have suspected Madeiros of learn 
a story by rote. 

Governor Fuller saw no evidence of prejudice by Judea 
Thayer at the trial. He omitted mention of the affidavits 
alleging prejudice after the trial and while motions for a. 
new trial were pending. 

The former employe of the Italian Consulate who deposi 
that Sacco called at the-Boston office for a passport on! 
April 15, the governor said, had no memorandum to assist 
his memory. The man recalled Sacco because instead of 
presenting a small passport photograph Sacco took to the 
Italian consulate a large framed picture, the cause of con- 
siderable mirth at the consulate. i 

The governor criticized the long delay in the case. He 
was aware that the men were placed on trial a year after 
their arrest, that Judge Thayer took nearly a year to rule 
on one motion, that Madeiros’s statement further delayed 
the case because he was awaiting result of an appeal and 
neither side wished to prejudice Madeiros’s appeal in’ 
advance, by making his connection with another murder’ 
case public. 

Governor Fuller placed great reliance in his inquiry on’ 
the testimony of a boyhood friend, Paymaster Cox of the 
L. Q. White Shoe Company, who was on the truck at 
Bridgewater when the hold-up for which Vanzetti was first, 
convicted was attempted. For a long time Mr. Thompson, 
counsel for the accused men, tried to obtain the report of 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency on their investigation made’ 
soon after the attempted hold-up. Finally in May of this. 
year he gained access to the report and learned that Cox. 
had then said the hold-up man had a closely cropped 
mustache slightly grey. At the trial Cox said that Vanzetti, 
who always wore a long black drooping mustache, was the’ 
bandit. Mr. Thompson embodied the result of the Pinker- 
ton report in a communication to the governor. When the 
governor’s attention was called to the report by a visitor 
who suggested that it was illuminating, the governor is 
reported to have said, “Pinkerton report? What Pinkerton 
report?” He called in one of his attachés who remarked 
that the report was “just something Thompson sent in.” 
Much of the voluminous material in the case was sifted 
by Herman MacDonald, the gevernor’s secretary. 

Governor Fuller, in his decision, said that the issue of 
the radical views of Sacco and Vanzetti was brought in by 
them to explain their suspicious conduct on the night they 
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} to him. 


were arrested. This step, he pointed out, was taken by the 
defense against the advice of Judge Thayer. Judge Thayer’s 
suggestion that the defense refrain from putting in the 
radical views of Sacco and Vanzetti was itself an impli- 
cation that such testimony would prejudice the jury. Had 
the defense consented. to keep out of the trial the views 
of the two men they would have been unable to present 
to the jury their alibi, for it was the theory of the prose- 
cution that the actions of Sacco and Vanzetti on the night 
of their arrest betrayed “consciousness of guilt” concerning 
the murders. The defense felt impelled to prove that the 
men were intent on secreting radical literature fearing 
further “Red” raids and that their lies, when arrested, 
showed “consciousness of guilt,’ not of murder, but of 
radicalism. 

The importance of the Department of Justice files is 
directly connected with the theory of “consciousness of 
guilt.” The defense hoped to show that the files contained 
references to Sacco and Vanzetti as members of the 
Galleani band of anarchists, hunted by the authorities. 
The department’s agents are alleged to have furnished much 
of the evidence concerning the views of the radicals to the 
prosecutor. A former agent made an affidavit that “it was 
the opinion of the department agents here [Boston] that a 
conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti for murder would be one 
way of disposing of these two men.” 

Neither the Lowell report nor the Fuller decision re- 
ferred to the striking exhibit in the record of Sacco’s payroll 
for two years preceding his arrest. He worked every week 
during that period except for three weeks when he was ill. 
His wife’s savings account showed a deposit from week to 
week. 

The doubts herein mentioned focussed in the minds of 
multitudes during those three fateful weeks the over- 
whelming conviction and belief that Sacco and Vanzetti did 
not have an absolutely fair trial before Judge Thayer, or 
a fair and impartial hearing before Governor Fuller and 

the Lowell Committee. 
| Before me as I write is the letter of a prominent Boston 
newspaper executive. He says in part: 


I expected clemency, probably in the shape of a pardon, 
up to the last minute and thought I had reasons for this 
belief from what Governor Fuller himself had voluntarily 
told me. I sat next to him at the dinner of the.... What 
the governor told me then I repeated in confidence to a former 
attorney-general of the state, who said it was compatible with 
no other theory than that of clemency; the governor said 
the lodgment of responsibility in one judge was ‘abhorrent’ 
I carefully noted the word ‘abhorrent’ and told the 
governor this was also .. .’s argument. 

He told me that a son of one of the leading witnesses 
for the prosecution had been to him to tell him that his 

mother was utterly irresponsible and mentally incapable of 
| telling the truth. Fuller said I would be surprised at the 
} way much of the testimony collapsed. He led me out to 
| the elevator, delayed its movement to explain to me that 
he was going to settle this case in such a way that he could 
live with his own conscience . . his point of view was 
wholly on the clemency side. I continued to hear things 


OUR training for social work 

will be enhanced in value by as- 
sociation with students from other 
parts of the world. ® @ @% Switzer- 
land, Russia, Armenia, Japan, France, 
China, Poland, Germany, India, Scot- 
land. Turkey, Siberia and Iceland 

are among the thirty-one coun- 
tries represented in recent 
student bodies of 
the school. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Tu enty-Second Street 
New York 


School of Social Work 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


COURSES IN: 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE TRAINING 


Lectures by members of the staff of 
JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL FACULTIES 


Supervised practice work—FAMILY WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, JOHNS HOPKINS SOOIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MEDICAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS. 

Two year course leading to M.A. Degree 


For Social Economics circulars apply to Registrar 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


pointing in the same direction, although it is fair to say not 
from the governor. 

The writer of the letter, after making his statement 
orally, called in one of his associates and asked him to repeat 
the conversation they had after the dinner mentioned in 
the letter. The executive repeated substantially the entire 
conversation and also said he had made a memorandum of 
it afterwards. 
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The National School of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 
Professional Study 


Graduate courses of interest to those wishing to pre- 
pare for work with women and girls in social or religious 
organizations, or for those desiring to enter Association 
work as a profession. Single courses may be taken in 
connection with graduate work at Columbia. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 28 


For information address 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Graduate training for Family Case Work, Children’s 
Case Work, Vocational Guidance, Medical Social 
Work, Community Work, and Social Research. Super- 
vised field work with New Orleans social agencies. 
Credit towards advanced degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and February 1. 
sent on request. 


Bulletin 


The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 
Graduate Training 


For Staal Case Work, Community Work, Public Health 
and ‘Social Research 


ato AHO 


PURI ROMANI DYES 


(Continued from page 26) 


superb handler and dealer in horses but little of the moneyg 
that he makes sticks to his fingers. It goes into the wise, 
cautious and yet generous little hand of his wife, and if he © 
has no wife, into the hand of his mother. | 

The Gypsy woman rewards her man with a love and 
Passionate tenderness which is wonderful. I have seen an old 
woman thrust herself ardently into the arms of her husband, © 
who smiled proudly over her head at me, and called her— > 
his precious girl, his darling foolish child, and half laughinglyg 4 
affected to resist her mere female blandishments. 


yf Nacmmesrenses ot and ryes, the puri Romani dyes are 
the freest women-in the world—and the most loving. 


CHILDREN OF THE EARTH | 
(Continued from page 12) 


with evident glee; then he comes and chats with us in Romanes. 
He wears his evening clothes with the utmost ease, and his~ 
manners are suave and natural. In a corner, the preluding 
notes of a guitar, followed by the contralto voice of Pavlina in} 
a Russian Gypsy romance. 

Of Hungarian Gypsy musicians there are many in this coun-— 
try, though prohibition and jazz dancing threatened their liveli- 
hood, when many of the cafés in the “foreign quarters” closed — 
their doors. You will find them wherever there are Hun-— 
garians, chiefly in the steelmill towns. In Braddock, Pennsyl-— 
vania, there is a large colony of them, where the sound of their 
fiddles, floating softly upward, mingles with the clouds of dun— 
and yellow smoke. They play to the workers drinking home- 
made s/ivovitz in back rooms, and to the unemployed drinking 
tea at the Biltmore. 

It is mainly through art that the Gypsy and Gajo meet. 
on common ground, and the Romani is fundamentally a crafts- 
man and an artist. Where he has been given an opportunity’ 
to exercise his ancient folk arts he has ceased being persecuted, 
and in turn has ceased despising and deceiving. 

It is significant that if the Romanies mingle occasionally with 
the lower levels of society, as in Spain, it is chiefly on the high- 
est levels that the race has let down the barriers. I am not. 
thinking of the rare but well authenticated unions between 
noblemen and Gypsy girls, but rather of the numerous artists, 
musicians, and scholars who have loved and admired these 
wanderers. 

The romantic Gypsy of fiction is perennial, and is interest-. 


Carefully correlated study and practice, under skillful 
supervision, with special consideration of needs of indi- 
vidual students. 


ing if well done; but there is another—the real Gypsy. He 
needs no poetizing; and gradually through the followers of 
Borrow he is being revealed. One has only to read the pages” 
of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society to see that the 
Romanies are no longer a mystery. 

Is the race dying out? I do not think so, in spite of their 
own dire prophecies. There are probably from fifty to one 
hundred thousand Gypsies in) America; and more in Europe 
alone than ever left India. There are sound biological causes 
that account for their extraordinary vitality. Their faults are 
the faults of youth, their virtues the virtues of youth, and 
their charm, like that of the artist, is the charm of eternal 
youth. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BUILDING 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


France 


chateau a bures 


(a school for 60 
PAR WILLENNES Rice Fab = 


FOLK TALES 
(Continued from page 19) . 
near Tas started to wrestle and the giant grew angry because Sam Patra 
was so strong. He shouted loud and grabbed Sam Patra by 
the toe of his foot and threw him into the mud. Sam Patra 
got hold of the giant’s legs and threw him into the mud, in 
the same place along the river bank. Then the giant threw 
Sam Patra by the hips, but he jumped up and threw the giant 
from beneath the armpits. The giant arose and threw Sam 
Patra by the shoulders. Next Sam Patra got the giant by the 
neck and held his head in the mud while he reached for the 
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Stone buildings, central heating, modern 


plumbing, Science Laboratory. Manual 
training. Extensive athletic fields. Milk, 
eggs, and vegetables from own farm on 


premises. Preparation for American 
University examinations under compe- 
tent experts. Prospectus on application. 
to Thomas Burton, M.A., Headmaster, 
at the Chateau, or, New York Address: 
Room 1405, 21 West 44th Street. 


sword. Then he killed him. 


Now the giant’s horse belonged to Sam Patra. so he tied it | 


to the bridge and went again to sleep. 
In the morning when Lazillia and Sylvius awoke they cried 
out, “O brother, we had a terrible dream. We dreamed we 


would meet a double headed giant.” Then they saw the strange | 


horse tied to the bridge, and asked, “Whose horse is that?” 

“That,” said Sam Patra, “was the giant’s horse—but now it 
is mine.” But they did not believe it and asked the horse, 
“Did Sam Patra kill a giant?” ‘The horse just shook its head. 
So Sam Patra had to show them the head of the giant where 
it was lying in the mud. 

Then they were frightened and said, “Now I know we shall 
get killed by the double headed giant.” 

Lazillia said, “Let us go back home to the good old king 
and queen, before we get killed.” 


They all went back home and told the old king, “We have | 


killed a one-headed giant and dreamed that a two-headed giant 
will follow us. We are afraid to go out of the castle.” 

But the king laughed and said, “I’ll put soldiers out to catch 
the giant and get him into a cage and then we shall kill him.” 


But when the two-headed giant heard what had happened to | 


the one-headed giant at the hands of Sam Patra he got a great 


sledge hammer and set out to smash in the walls of the castle. | 


He walked right over the king’s soldiers and with one blow 
made a little hole in the wall of the castle, so that he could 
get in. He made for the king but Sam Patra snatched his 
sword and kept him off. The giant grabbed back the sword 
and swung at Sam Patra and just touched the skin of his neck. 
Lazillia shot from behind the one head with the arrow, and 
when the giant turned the other head to see what had hap- 
pened, Sylvius with his sword cut off the other head. They 
all got back in the corner and watched the giant die and when 
he was still Sam Patra said, “Father King, now each of us has 
killed a giant. We are exactly alike.” 


“T am not sure,” said Lazillia, “for I want to get married.” | 


When Lazillia told them that they all wondered who could be 
the girl, When no one was looking Sam Patra and Sylvius 
went out the door and over the fields to an old king who they 
knew had two daughters. The oldest one was named Auska. 
The second one was Mattilia, and Mattilia liked Sylvius and 
Auska liked Sam Patra. They both got married the same day 
and got back to the castle with their wives on the same day 
that Lazillia got back with his wife. And they found that the 
three wives were sisters and that the wife of Lazillia had been 
stolen from her home when she was a baby. 

After thirteen years the old king and queen died and the 
three brothers ruled the country. 

After thirteen more years, Sylvius, in a terrible fever, also 


died. The two brothers who were left looked at one another | 


and Lazillia said, “Now, our brother is dead, what shall we 
do? Let us kill ourselves.” 

Sam Patra said, “Why should I kill myself? I am a little 
bit different from my brothers.” 

But Lazillia answered, “I am going to kill myself after my 
brother.” 

Then Lazillia went and shot himself. 

Sam Patra felt sad. He said to himself, “My two brothers, 
born when I was born, and who looked like me and did as I 
did, are dead. The poor old king and queen are dead. What 
shall I do now? I am not very different from my brothers.” 

That night he gave the kingdom to Auska. Then he took 
the bow and arrow of his brother Sylvius and shot the arrow 
straight up into the air. “I shall see if it is to be,” he said. 
For three days and nights the arrow did not come down and 
he did not move. 
he gave a kiss to Auska and said, ‘“‘Good-bye, wife. 
good-bye, wives of my brothers.” The arrow struck him right 
on the top of the head and pinned him to the ground. 


On the fourth day he saw it coming and | 
And | 


| 


| 


| 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Fellowships paying all expenses, internships 
providing maintenance, and numerous 
scholarships are available to properly 
qualified students who desire to enter 
the field of social work, child guid- 
ance, juvenile courts, visiting 
teaching, and psychiatric so- 
cial work. Graduates of 
accredited colleges eligi- 
ble for the degree 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


For information address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Training 
School 


WHAT DOES JEWISH SOCIAL WORK OFFER AS 


A CAREER? “(1) ... an unexcelled opportunity for a life of 
idealism and service. In it one can be of service, both to his 
gore boots and to the general community ...”’ (See, Pamphlet, 
p. 7). 


for Jewish 
Social Work 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in 
Jewish Family Case Work, Child Care, 
Community Centers, Federations and 
Health Centers. 


The fall quarter begins October 3, 1927. 


2k 


+ 


For information, address The Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
18-20 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. Miss 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 
AGE SECURITY—aAim: To promote 
through legislation adequate provisions for 
the dependent aged in the United States. 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, president. A. Ep- 
stein, executive secretary. Box 1001, Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Margaret President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 


Sanger, 


tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly) 


$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary,’ 'S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with tke official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Dr. Horace Newhart; 
Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1601 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE’ 


BLIND, INC.—President, M. C. Migel, 
125 East 46th St., New York. Studies ways 
of improving the condition of the blind; 
promotes the establishment of necessary 
public and private agencies; works for the 
enactment of Federal and State Legislation 
designed to promote the best interests of the 
blind. Supported by voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION —Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 
TROL OF CANCER-—pr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(O.S.)— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Chairman; Esther Love- 
joy, M. D., Treasurer; Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M. D. Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


90 West Broadway. Swuegests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins. Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE—Courtenay Dinwiddie, di- 


rector, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Administers the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Program—demonstrating integrated 
child health services in small communities: 
Fargo, N. D., Clarke County-Athens, Ga., 
Rutherford County, Tenn., Marion County, 
Ore. Bulletins free on request. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 
PORATED —Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16, Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—105 East 22d St., New York. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Composed of 23 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by consul- 
tation and cooperaton in action. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 

Religious Work Directors in Government 
Indian Schools. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 


representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred Smith, Honorary _ President; 


Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 


FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN — 
280 Madison Avenue, New York. Community 
organization and clearing-house for educa- 
tion and citizenship among the foreign-born. 
Publishes bulletins and serves as counselling 
agency. Chairman, John H. Finley; Treas- 
urer, William H. Woodin; Seeretary, Robert 
TT. Hall 


The Right to Guess 


ECHNICAL training may make 
alee man an authority but it does not 
make him infallible. The most it does 
is to give him the right to guess, with 
the overwhelming probability that his 
guess is correct. 

The organizations listed here rep- 
resent years of technical and profes- 
sional training. They have earned the 
right to guess. Each is an authority. 
No one of them is infallible but each 
is the most likely to guess right its field. 

It isn’t a casual thing, this business 
of being trained. Five lines of type 
here may mean five years of patient 
study by five or five hundred people. 
This effort has been made so that 
there would be an established right to 
guess in every field of social progress. 
But it has often been a back-breaking 
effort. . 

These organizations, therefore, de- 
serve your respect and your active 
support. 


=- 
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EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- , 
CIL OF AMERICA—1. WwW. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye — 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, — 
protection against hazards, : 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides— — 


(bas aie tbe ot 


c 


proper lighting. — 


lecture material. Cooperation of social — 
agencies invited. + 

a 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF _ THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN- 


AMERICA —constituted by 28 Protestant ! 
Toe ici ce . Macfarland and 
ev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd ~ 
Ste Nes YaC: o | 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. | 
Commissions: Church and Social Servic 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; Internationa 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE —Trains Negro and | 
Indian youth for community service. Ad- 
vanced courses: agriculture, builders, busi- | 
ness, home-economics, normal. Publishes” 
“Southern Workman’ and free material on 
Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 3 


HUDSON GUILD —+36 West 27th Street. 
Dr. John L, Elliott. head worker. Non-— 
sectarian neighborhood-house: organized to 
make effective in the community better ways 
of living and working together thru co 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea- — 
tional activities for men, women, and chil- — 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhood — 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF 
PREVENTING DELINQUENCY— 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, ~ 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To pro-— 
mote the adoption of sound methods in this 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training 
for these and similar services; to conduct 
related studies, education and publication; ~ 
and to interpret the work of the Common-~ 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of — 
Delinquency. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC.-— 
RACY—Promotes a better understanding — 
of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture — 
services and organization of college and 
city groups. Executive Directors, Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman ‘homas, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN— 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Clearing house 
for 35 women’s organizations. Valeria H 
Parker, M.D., President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43d 
Street, New York. Marcus L. Bell, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Harriet E. Anderson, Director of Field 
Work. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by the Societies, supple- 
mented by gifts from interested individuals. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president: 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—wWiley H. Swift, actin general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 
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IATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION, INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co- 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insigni Through its “Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Offi- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


HE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. —Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” month- 
ly. $.50 a year. 


JATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and ‘conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK-—sSherman C. Kingsley, president, 
Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. Knight, sec’y, 277 
E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
May 2nd-9th, 1928. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


ATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS—nrs, A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, te 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children. 


ATIONAL COUNCIL, CHURCH MIS- 


SION OF HELP—1133 Broadway, New 
York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 


WHO’S WHO IN THE SOCIAL WELFARE 


FIELD? 


The Organizations Listed in Our Survey 


Directory, of Course. 


Survey Directory for years has meant prestige, and un- 


impeachable standards. 


Survey Directory is practical. Social workers and teachers 


use it as an almost official guide. 


Survey Directory cultivates progressive citizens who count 


dealing with problems of unadjusted youth 
through social case work method. Fifteen 
units have been established, maintaining 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 
NURSERIES—(org. 1898), Room 907, 105 
East 22nd St., New York (tel. Gramercy 
5258). To unite in one central body all day 
nurseries; to endeavor to secure the highest 
attainable standard; to act as a_ central 
bureau for information in regard to existing 
day nurseries; and for the publication and 
distribution of literature that may prove help- 
ful in the organization of new day nurseries. 
Mrs. Hermann M. Biggs, Pres.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Baldwin, Treas.; Mrs. Arthur M. 
potes: Sec’y; Miss H. M. Sears, Exec. 

ec’y. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Ine. -370Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George : 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 


To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 


To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the colored 
people in their own health problems. 


To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 


Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 
AND OTHER WORKERS — a+ the Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Institu- 
tions. The first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information ad- 
dress Leon C. Faulkner, Managing Director. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE -For social 
service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a ‘journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—nrs. Raymond Robins, honor- 
ary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA-—315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 


munities. 


Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 
wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION~— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work, Catalogue sent upon request. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRIME— 31819 Broadway, New York. To 
aid law-enforcement and the removal of 
sources and causes of crime and stimulate 


honest official conduct. Howard Clark Bar- 
ber, Supt. 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N.J., 


is conducted by the Episcopal Sisters of St. 
John Baptist for convalescent or tired girls 
and women. Season, May 15 to October 1. 
Apply to Sister in Charge. Telephone, Park 
Ridge 152. (Country Branch of St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Hospital, N. Y. C.) 


TOWN HALL—123 W. 43 St. Civic center 


dedicated to community interests. Erected 
by League for Political Education in 1921. 
Daily lectures, public meetings, concerts, etc. 
R. E. Ely, W. B. Cleveland, Directors; H. 
W. Taft, Chairman Trustees. Also head- 
quarters Town Hall Club, for men and wo- 
men, Albert Shaw, President. Visitors wel- 
comed. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 


the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERIC. 


A—a cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr.. Secretary. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S’ CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna A. Gor- 


don, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Moral- 
ity, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of en- 
deavor. Official publication “The Union 
Signal” published at Headquarters. 


—the socially minded key people who quicken their com- 


Be known in Survey Directory in 1927-1928. 


Every organization listed receives gratis three copies of 


every Survey issue in which it appears. A listing costs 


28 cents an actual line per insertion for a year (24 insertions). 


It is possible to come in the Graphic alone or the Mid- 


monthly alone at the rate of 30 cents an actual line per in- 


sertion for a year (12 insertions). 


Sign up now! 
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Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


10% on six insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE WANTED: National Jew- 
ish Institution making wide appeal to 
American Jews desires immediate services 
of men experienced in Jewish communal 
work, particularly fund-raising campaign 
organization. Unusual opportunities. At- 
tractive salaries. Permanent positions to 
first class men, Apply P. O. B. 65, Station 
O, New York City. 


YOUNG WOMAN, who plays piano 
well and knows something of dramatics 
or hand work, to earn room and board in 
New York Settlement by assisting for one 
period daily. 5965 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Trained, experienced, fami- 
ly case worker to carry small case load 
and assist in case supervision. Position 
offers opportunities. Salary $1800. State 
age, health, religion, general education, 
training and experience. Send photograph 
with application, Address Family Welfare 
Bureau, 315 Sixth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS WANTED: 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of Baltimore, 
205 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker to 
take charge of small Jewish family agency. 
Executive experience not essential. In re- 
plying give details regarding age, training 
and experience. Address United Jewish 
Social Agency, Moore Memorial Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts 5% on three insertions; 


THE SURVEY 


Minimum 


112 East 19th Street 
New York rae 


SE RE ES aN 
ee 
WORKERS WANTED 


; WANTED: Social case workers by Jew- 
ish organization in eastern city offering 
opportunities for development in the field. 
5946 SURVEY. 


WANTED: In a Philadelphia Hospital, 
a Social Case Worker. Must be college 
graduate with either case work experience 
or with a certificate from a School of Social 
Work. 5947 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker as 
Assistant County Secretary in children’s 
agency near Philadelphia. Reply County 
Agency Department, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper St., 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED: Director of Dramatics. Pre- 
ferably one knowing general club work. 
Apply Benedict Gorowitz, Executive Direc- 
tor, Abraham Lincoln House, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Beginning October 15th, a 
Case Worker for mid-western city. State 
experience and religious affiliation. 5958 
SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR, male, experienced, cap- 
able of working with boys eight to sixteen 
years of age. State age and qualifications. 
5957 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Assistant to Superintendent 
in Ohio Boys’ Training School of non- 
military type. Married man without family 
with teaching experience preferred. Posi- 
tion open for wife also. 5956 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A trained Jewish social 
Service Worker, one who has had Clinic 
experience. Communicate with Mrs. Born- 
stein, 1617 Federal Ave. W., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Executive Secretary 
Psychiatric Social 
Medical Social Workers, 
Family Case Workers 
Church Secretaries 

Field Secretaries 
Personnel and Employment 


Workers 
R.N. 


100 East 42nd Street 


DO YOU NEED SOCIAL WORKERS? 


Trained and Experienced Workers are available for such positions as— 


When you have a position to fill notify us of your requirements. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 
GERTRUDE D. Houmgs, Director 


Ashland 6000 


Hospital and Institutional:— 
Superintendents 

Graduate Nurses 

Dietitians 

Matrons and Housekeepers 
Recreation Workers 


New York, -N. Y. 


Gie 
COLLEGIATE SERVICE, 


Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 
11 East 44th Street 


New York City 


Social Work Dept. ‘in charge of Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 
No registration fee 
Send for application forms 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital) 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, New YorK 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


a 
WANTED: An experienced man to 
take charge of Mens’ work and Boys 
work in a Philadelphia settlement after 
school hours. Salary $1,200 and partiail 
maintenance. 5931 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 28, perfec® 
command French and Spanish, now resid) 
ing in Paris (Sorbonne) until Septembe™ 
1928, seeks connection with social agency 
abroad. Experience: settlement work, teach 


ing (high school) publishing, musi¢ 
European travels. Best references. 595. 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with wide experi! 
ence in health work in Europe and nearl: 
five years in America desires position) 
Executive, research, field and literary ex. 
perience; business training, stenographer 
fluent German; knowledge of French ang 
Italian. Particular interest children ©, 
pre-school age. 5961 SURVEY. | 


WOMAN, at present holding executiv 
position as Institution Manager, desir# 


position where long experience and esse! 
tial training as organizer and Institution 4 
Manager would be of value. 
5964 SURVEY. 


Availab)§ 
October rst. 


“Home-Making as a Professio 


Is a 30-pp. i. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-stud)y§ 

Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institutt 

management, etc., and for home_making efficiency ! 
Am. School of Home Economics. 849 E. 58th St., Chlow §) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
pecial courses in social work. Experienced 
virls’ recreation and camp work. Avail- 
ble September 15th. Good references. 
[945 SURVEY. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER, thor- 
ughly experienced in economic and emo- 
ional problems, desires placement Nov. rst. 
954 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as secretary in 
fice. Can operate multigraph and mimeo- 
raph. References given. 5962 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER with training in 
amily case work, also as Superintendent 
f institution for delinquent girls would 
ke position in the South by November rst. 
960 SURVEY. 


MOTHERS HELPER or waitress, girl 
omewhat below normal intelligence, good 
ealth, fine character. Residential situa- 
on vicinity of New York. 5916 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED and TRAINED EX- 
CUTIVE desires position as _ superin- 
pendent or assistant in boys school or in- 
itution; understands every phase of insti- 
tional work, thorough knowledge of boys; 
ctive in social and educational matters. 
est of references. 5955 SURVEY. 


MAUDE ELIZABETH SMITH 


ocational and placement service for men 
nod women. Workers recommended for 
sitions in business, professional and 
pcial service fields. 80 Boylston Street, 
OSTON, Massachusetts. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 


Contact Without Friction! 
Are you mentally isolated? “Contacts”, 
terary correspondence club, introduces 
u to versatile, unconventional minds. No 
prmalities. Books loaned free to members. 
egistration fee $1.00. Particulars, stamp: 
#erlin Wand, Manorville, Pa. 
6 


ye 


PAMPHLETS 


¢ 


ANDY MAKING FoR PRrorit, by Alice 
) Bradley, illus. folder describing home- 

study course, with “work sheet” formu- 

las, sales plans, equipment, etc., for 
|} APPROVED Home-Made Candies; free 
“| with sample “work sheet’. Am. Sch. of 
| Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


alHE PROBLEM OF THE LEIsuRE Hour—A 

“] CHALLENGE—ONE Way oF MEETING Ir.” 
Philip L. Seman, Jewish People’s Insti- 
tute, 3500 Douglas Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Single copy $.50 


PERIODICALS 


Ai 
(§HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
sjthe part which trained nurses are taking 

in the betterment of the world. Put it 


in your library, $3.00 a year. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


(MenraL HycreNe: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 

published by the National Comittee for 
“Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
va New York 


19 W. 


Do You Know the Need 


——for trained executives and other 
workers in institutions? 


Do you realize the constant demand 
from Boards of Directors for practi- 
cally trained workers to fill important 
positions? p 

The new National Training School 
for Institution Executives and other 
Workers at the Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, offers practical, techni- 
cal training, for this field. 


The first and only school of its type 
in the country. 


Warmly endorsed by State Depart- 
ments of Welfare and Boards of In- 
stitution Control. 


We are unable to fill continuous re- 
quests coming to us for well trained 
personnel, 


For further information address 
Leon C. FauLEner, Managing Director 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Dobbs Ferry on Hudson 
FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 
AND OTHER WORKERS 
New York 


iq yv ofits in Home Cooki 
Cae Alice Bradley, famous expert 
making give big profits. How te 
profitable TEA ROOMS. 


cater 

? Metor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 ways 
\Y te Make Money! Write today for illus. 
booklet ‘Cooking for Profit,” it’s FREE. 


American School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th Street. Chicago 


REAL ESTATE 


Wisconsin 


For Sale—At Sacrifice 
Academy building, modernly equipped, 
on campus of 12 acres with fine outlook, 
in central Wisconsin, suitable for school, 
sanitarium, or home. W. M. Ellis, Ash- 
land, Wis. 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own Office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
84th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


ee ee 
Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 
Malti hin : — spe 
Traveimins ¢[ Caledonia 9664-5-6 | Tue nee 


424 Madison Ave., at 49th St, 
New York City 


September 1927 


Dear Executive Director: 


In addition to being able to 
supply you with just the kind of 
SOCIAL Wo you are seek- 
Ing, we aim to give you PER- 


SONAL SERVICE. 


We have a unique plan avail- 
able. Write us for full particu- 
lars. 


Sincerely Yours 


Atlas Social Workers *Exchange 


Incorporated 
Telephone for appointment 
Vanderbilt 9435-36 


An Agency for Social Workers only. 


FOR SALE 


A COTTAGE BY THE WATER 
For $5600 


The lines of this small new house are a 
delight. It is gracious and hospitable. The 
interior was planned with intelligent thought. 
Besides the comfortable living room with 
open fireplace, there are two bedrooms, a 
bath and kitchen. 

The terms are so convenient that almost 
anyone can afford to own it. 


It is 50 minutes from New York. 
Address 
APARTMENT 6-A, 264 LExINGTON AVENUE 


NB SSA { 


at Leng Beach Wo Ee 


— tex 

Just 40 minutes from New York by train 
THE DOARDWALK 1S GLORIOUS 
THE ArRIS LADEN WISH HEAWH 

THE HOTELS A PLEASANT TREAT 
|| Sca Baths “ Music? Dancing 
| Festive Week-Ends 
Room Plus ood ~ Only * 8 per Day 
| OPEN ALL YEA 


TELEPHONE —LONG BEACHICO 
Henry H. Gerard — /Vanaging Drrector 


The Year Round 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York 

Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts; 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


EEE By EE 


outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephone 
service; 37 minutes from Times Sq.,. 
B.M.T. Phone Sheepshead 3000. 
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TWO PAMPHLETS 


on the 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


By Dr. Michael A. Cohn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOME QUESTIONS 
AND AN APPEAL 


Thirty-two questions exposing the unfairness of 
the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, together with an 


appeal for their immediate release. 
Price Ten Cents 


TWO WORLDS 


An imaginary speech delivered by Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti before Judge Thayer: Why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced on him and Nicola 
Sacco. 


Price Twenty-five Cents 


Send orders to— 


INDEPENDENT SACCO-VANZETTI COMMITTEE 
48 CANAL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


“See Russia 
for 
Yourself.” 


An Unusual Opportunity To See 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


A Tour 
to the land of amazing achievements! 
Eight Wonderful Weeks 


October 14th to December 15th, 1927 
LONDON—LENINGRAD— MOSCOW 
Our tour will be arranged to include the extensive pageants and 
Gala Festivals 
that will mark the Tenth Anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
Party Limited to One Hundred 

Apply Immediately to 

WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


69 Fifth Avenue 


Deep Romani Literature 


GYPSY BIBLIOGRAPHY (1913, 226 pages) by George 

- Fraser Black is a fairly complete list of Gypsy literature 
up to two decades ago; but many of its items are so rare that 
they can be found only in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
which has acquired Mr, Black’s private collection. The files 
of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society are indispensable to 
those who wish to find accurate knowledge of the Gypsies. — 
Anyone may join the Society and receive the journal for a year 
by sending the regular advance subscription of one pound, five 
shillings to Mr. Fred Shaw, The Hon. Treasurer, Gypsy Lore 
Society, 7 Macdonald Road, Friern Barnet, No. 11, Great 


| Britain. 


Charles Godfrey Leland’s works on Gypsies are the most 
comprehensive in English, The Gypsies (Houghton Mifflin), 
being prime equipment for every Gypsy student, as are his 
writings in the Journal and his fascinating and authoritative 
books, The English Gypsies and Their Language, and Gypsy 
Sorcery and Fortune-telling. 

An interesting early study of Romani subjects is Disserta- 
tion on the Gipseys (1807) from the German of H. M. G. 
Grellman. 

The most complete work ever written on any branch of the 


| Romani speech is John Sampson’s The Dialect of the Gypsies of 


Wales, from the Oxford Press last year, a great bargain at four 
guineas. Mr. Sampson has written many books and papers on © 
the folk-tales, language and customs of the Welsh Gypsies. 

For a taste of the Turkish Gypsy dialect, which is relatively 
pure and similar to Balkan Gypsy dialects, one may refer to © 
Etudes sur les Tchinghianes (Constantinople, 1870) by A. G. 
Paspati, and discover many secrets of the Gypsy tongue. 
However, of more special interest to the American student is 
Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner 
Europa’s (Vienna, 1871-81) by F. X. Miklosich, the well- 
known philologist. This scholarly work contains a practical 
vocabulary of the Bukowina dialect, which is not unlike that 
of the Nomad Gypsies in this country, whose language has 
been studied in Parts 2 and 3 of Vol. VII New Series of the 
Journal of the G. L. S. 

Last year Mr. Edwin Evans did a notable favor for Gypsy 
scholars by Englishing for the first time Franz Liszt’s The 
Gypsy in Music (W. Reeves, London), a: two-volume treatise 
that flashes like a rhapsody. 

The pleasantest path to knowledge of Gypsy life as it exists 


| at present is through the pages of Irving Brown’s two recent 


“The | 
New York Greatest 
ALGonquin 6900 Achievement 
in History” 


ETHICAL .CULTURE SCHOOL 
Trains teachers 
for 
KINDERGARTENS 
PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
GROUP SERVICE WORK 


The course includes three years of lectures, experi- 
mental and practice work. 

School open September 21, 1927. 
mission must be made in advance. 


Application for ad- 


For information, address 
Jessica E. BEERS 


33 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


books, Gypsy Fires in America and Nights and Days on the 

Gypsy Trail, both published by Harpers, and being the results 

of much communion with Roms in the Americas and Europe. 
It is too bad that To Gypsyland by Joseph and Elizabeth 


| Pennell is out of print. It is a splendid account of happy Gypsy 


| Gipsy Folk-Tales. 


excursions over most of Europe, copiously illustrated by Mr. 


| Pennell and written by Mrs. Pennell, whose Life of Leland is 
| an equally delightful and authoritative Gypsy book. 


Another narration of-racy travel with Nomads is With 


| Gypsies in Bulgaria by Andreas (Mui Shuko); also Tales of 
| the Real Gypsy by Paul Kester, including My Lady of Egypt. 


Of course, George Borrow is the old standby, despite his 
inaccuracies. His most robust books can be bought in editions 
of Gypsy portability: The Bible in Spain, Zincali, Lavengro. 
His other contributions may be bought singly, or one may 
prefer The Life, Writings and Correspondence of George 
Borrow by William Knapp (London, 1899). 

Napoleon Boswell by H. H. Malleson is a charming close-up 
of English Gypsies, as is Kriegspiel, a novel by F. H. Groome, 
who married a Gypsy and is the author of In Gipsy Tents and 
New books on Gypsies or pertinent to a 
study of them are reviewed regularly in the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. ; 
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